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DERRICK VANDUNK; OR, THE DUTCH PHILOSOPHER. 


BEING, AMONG OTHER THINGS, A TRUE AND FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF SOME AD- 
VENTURES AT THE ‘SWAN INN,’ KNOB-LAND, KENTUCKY. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Wherein is established the truth of the old saying, ‘there’s many a slip between the cup 
and lip.? 


Have you ever been in Kentucky? If you answer in the nega- 
tive, then have you never seen one of the finest portions of the 
universal world. If in the affirmative, perhaps you have been in 
the wild and romantic regions which I have denominated Knob- 
Land: and in this event, you may have come across or heard of old 
Derrick Vandunk, the Landlord of the ‘Swan Inn.’ I have, in my 
time, been somewhat more than a little among the indigenous Ger- 
mans; and before going any farther, I must pause to say for them, 
that second only to their love of their horses is their affection for 
their wives. If you have beenin Kentucky you will recol- 
lect, and if you have not I will acquaint you of the fact, that much 
of the face of the country is very peculiar—being made up of 
small streams of transparent water, gloomy ravines, delightful little 
prairie-spots, elysian vales,and innumerable hills or spurs, called 
knobs. With those portions of the state that are watered by the 
Licking and its tributaries, this is particularly the case; and it is in 
the region here indicated, that you must search, if you feel any de- 
sire to spend an hour or two, or a day or two, with mine host of the 
‘Swan.’ 

Pack up a few changes of linen, and almost any quantity of 
baubles suitable for presents to the little black cupids of Knob- 
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Land; then walk aboard the first good steam-boat which is about 
starting for Maysville, and if it be mild weather take your station 
on the hurricane deck. In eight or ten hours youshall be at the place of 
debarkation, having in that time enjoyed many a delightful prospect. 
Go now to one of the best stables in the town, and hire a horse capa- 
ble of enduring some fatigue, for three or four days, to be returned 
within or at the end of that time by the mail-carrier. If you have 
an honest countenance, don’t wear too many ruffles or rings, and 
tender pay in hard money, no questions will be asked you. Sus- 
picion is not at alla trait of the Kentucky character. Eat a 
slight dinner, put a few apples in your coat pocket, inquire the 
way with some particularity, mount, take your whip, and touch 
your animal gently in the rear. Perhaps you’ll sleep that night at 
the Upper Blue Licks. If so, I’ll msure you ‘rosy dreams and 
slumbers light.’ And should he be alive and there, as he was 
some eight or ten years ago, you may for a ninepence get almost 
any amount of anecdote and story from an old white-headed negro 
who professes to have shared in the struggles and glories of the Re- 
volution. He being dead, or gone to Texas, borrow fishing tackle, 
and seat yourselfon the bank of the Licking. You'll not be long 
in finding deep water; and a rambler’s word for it, you shall in 
short order draw up, of very excellent fish, enough for your own 
breakfast, and that of your host’s family. Partake of thisata rather 
early hour; again mount, and away, according to the directions 
that you there receive. And in the course of the day,—after climb- 
ing over or winding round an indefinite number of the aforemen- 
tioned knobs, gazing delightedly at many a beautiful lendscape, 
getting caught in half a dozen thunder-storms, one or two of 
them perhaps at the very bottom of a rocky ravine, and wondering 
how the ‘degraded,’ and ‘scourged,’ and ‘oppressed’ negroes, 
whom you shall see in numbers, and whose uproarious bursts of 
laughter shall sometimes startle you, can appear so contented and 
happy,—you shall come suddenly upon a beautiful village, delight- 
fully situated, with its dwelling-houses nearly hidden in a mass of 
verdure, and having almost the look of prosperity which is so char- 
acteristic of the villages of our free Ohio.—You are now in the 
heart of Knob-Land; and this we will call Tarrytown. Make your- 
self quite at home, and feel contented; for you were never among 
amore generous, warm-hearted, chivalric people; a little roughish 
or so,it may be—and perhaps carrying in their veins a few drops 
of the half-horse and half-alligator blood; but ever attentive and 
hospitable to the stranger, and largely endowed with the more en- 
nobling qualities of man’s nature.—As you ride up the Main street, 
to the third Cross, two comfortable-looking Inns display their 
swinging sign-boards. ‘They are both good houses: but I would 
have you pass the * Elk,’ and dismount at the ‘Swan.’———-I take 
great pleasure in guiding my reader, thus, to the very spot which | 
wish to exhibit to him; it is a way | have; and perhaps, on the 
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whole, he could find worse company. I will now leave you to 
make the acquaintance of that very excellent publican, Mr. Derrick 
Vandunk, while I turn back a few pages in Life’s blotted Ledger. 

Che-—-che-re—che-e! cried the squibs; pop—pop-op—pop! an- 
swered the crackers; crack—crack—crack! chimed in the horse- 
pistol and the leaden-swivel; bang—bang! shouted the rifle; and 
boo—boom! boo—boom! roared the cannon, by way of chorus. 
And thus broke, upon the inhabitants of the village of Tarrytown, 
the Fourth-of-July, eighteen hundred and—blank or dash, as you 
choose.—It was a clear, beautiful, and breezy morning. By ten 
o’clock the squibs, and crackers, and small-guns, had quite worn out 
their lungs; and only an occasional weak and consumptive ‘bark’ 
could be heard. Groups of young men and old, ‘all drest in their 
Sunday’s best,’ were congregated upon the street corners, around 
the doors of the groceries, and in the bar-rooms of the taverns: 
Some discussing the measures of ‘the administration,’ others ex- 
pounding the laws of the land, still others vaunting of the glories 
of ‘The Day,’ and a fourth class forming circles around the various 
speakers, and listening with all their might—mouths, eyes and ears, 
stretched to their utmost. 

The ‘Swan Inn,’ kept by old Derrick Vandunk, was the most 
reputable public house in the village. Derrick was a spare, loqua- 
cious little Dutchman, of considerable humor, and great good-na- 
ture. He had grown gray as a publican, (and sinner, the tempe- 
rance societies would add,) and the reputation of his bar and table 
spread far around. With him put up the better class of travelers; 
and at his house congregated the more respectable men of the 
town, upon occasions like the present.—Derrick’s occupation had 
thrown him so much into company, of various descriptions, that he 
had now very little of the Dutchman about him, either in appear- 
ance or tongue: but it was ever his greatest delight, next to receipt- 
ing a large bill, to regale travelers and new settlers with anecdotes 
and stories of the early days of Tarrytown, and the surrounding 
settlements. And, having been a sometime guest of his, it is not 
at all improbable that I shall hereafter occasionally tax my memo- 
rial faculties, for the edification of the good readers of this Jour- 
nal. 
The shrill voice of the fife, and the full roll of the spirit-stirring 
drum, now broke upon the stillness. ‘The groups at the corners, 
and on the side-walks, began to disperse, and the streets were soon 
filled with the operators of the morning, in the shape of boys with 
horse-pistols and leaden-cannons under their arms, many of them 
bare-headed and bare-tooted, some with bloody noses and most 
with powder-blacked hands and faces, scampering off in the direc- 
tion of the assembling soldiery. And presently came pouring into 
the village from all directions, their ivories shining, their eyes roll- 
ing, and their ebony phizes otherwise lighted up, the jolly-hearted 


negroes of the whole county. 
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In the bar-room of the ‘Swan Inn,’ upon a much-worn settee, 


which stood under one of the front windows, reclined a well- 
dressed individual, glancing over the contents of the Tarrytown 
Gazette. He wasa stranger, apparently between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, and had arrived at the Inn only about an hour 
reviously. The other inmates of the room were the talkative 
ittle landlord, and Blackstone Briefless, Esquire, a member of the 
Tarrytown Bar. ‘This latter personage was an Englishman, per- 
haps thirty-five or forty years old, and had been in the United 
States about five years, three of which had been spent as a petti- 
fogger among the spurs of Knob-Land. He was a middle-sized, 
thick-set man, of rather easy carriage, with olive complexion, dark 
hair and eyes, and,—with the exception of the nose, which par- 
took somewhat of the bottle in shape, and of its contents in color, 
—handsome and regular features. He had a riding-whip in his 
hand, with which he now switched the air, and now the flies that 
troubled him; and wore pantaloons of yellow nankin, and a frock- 
coat of gray summer-cloth. His shirt-collar lay over on either 
side, and was fastened by a black ribin, which dangled about his 
bosom. 

‘ You have but just arrived in town, I believe sir?’ said the attor- 
ney, bowing forward, and addressing the stranger. 

‘About an hour since,’ replied the latter, with a slight inclination 
of the head. ‘And Iam most fortunate in the day, I find.’ 

‘Ah, this thing is worn out, sir. It may have been something 
once, but it’s all baby’s play now.’ 

The stranger gave an indignant glance at the man of law, and 
resumed the perusal of the paper. In a minute or two, the ques- 
tioner broke silence again. 

‘Do you come from the East, sir? if I may take the liberty.’ 

‘I do not,’ answered the stranger, without lifting his eyes from 
the paper. 

‘Excuse me, sir. I should have known you were a Southerner, 
from your air and complexion.’ 

The stranger deigned him no reply, and he turned to the landlord. 
r ' — Tony Connell means to win laurels to-day, Mr. Van- 

unk.’ 

er *s a mighty smart young chap, Squire; and he’ll do himself 
credit. 

‘Credit *: preaching a Fourth-of-July sermon! Ha! ha! ha! It’s 
all baby’s play, Mr. Vandunk.’ 

‘I don’t think so, Squire. These celebrations all do some good. 
The spirit ’"— 

‘The spirit of your bar-room money-drawer speaks there—ha! 
ha! ha!—Mr. Vandunk. It’s a fine harvest for you publicans 
and sinners, to-day—ha! ha! I saw you peeping into the till, only 
a few minutes ago!’ : 

‘So you might, Squire. We all love the metal, that’s certain. 
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It’s as nateral as to eat and sleep; and that’s what al’ays puzzles 
me, when I sit down to think about human nater; for there was’nt 
any money in the first man’s lifetime—as we read of.’ 

‘And so you think Adam had’nt a fair shake!’ 

‘Why, as to that I can’t say. He had a good many blessings 
that we know nothing about. But’— 

‘But you think he was deprived of the greatest blessing of 
all, in not having a good chest of money. Ha! ha! you’re a 
sly dog, Vandunk! give me a gin-sling.’ 

‘With pleasure, Squire.’ 

‘But stop! May-be I’ll have two. Will you take something, 
Mr. What shall I have the pleasure of calling your name, 
sir? Mine is Briefless.’ 

‘Christian!’ replied the stranger. 

‘Mr. Christian ’— 

‘Do you drink The Day! Squire” interrupted the landlord. 

‘Not I—curse it!’ 

‘Ha! ha! then’— .| 

‘Will you do me the honor to drink with me, Mr. Christian!’ 

‘] have no occasion,’ answered the stranger abruptly, as he rose 
and looked out at the window. 

‘ One sling then, Vandunk. And here’s another piece of that 
metal which you worship so.’ 

‘True, “Squire—I do love it ’mazing much. But not more,’ and 
he looked knowingly into the attorney’s face, and lowered his tone 
a little, ‘not more than some people love what brings it into my 
bar, and puts it in my till!’ 

‘At your old tricks, Vandunk!’ and the attorney lifted the gin- 
sling towards his mouth. 

‘The Day! *Squire.’ 

‘No indeed! Thank you, though, Vandunk, for pricking my 
memory; I had nearly forgotton to give a toast at all.’ 

The stranger turned from the window, and looked sternly at the 
attorney. 

‘Here, then,’ continued the man of law, ‘is—The health of His 
Majesty, George the’— 

‘Not another word, on your peril!’ said the stranger, advancing 
towards the attorney. 

‘My peril! Why, who the devil are you” 

‘T aman American!’ 

‘IT should think so, from your manners.’ 

The stranger’s eye flashed, and his lip quivered with madness. 

‘Wonder which of the states had the honor of bringing forth 
such a champion! Do you know this hero’s real name, Vandunk?’ 

‘My name is Lester, and I am a Virginian” proudly replied the 
stranger. 

‘Well—what the devil does all that concern me?—The health 
of His’ 
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Quick as lightning the stranger sprang forward, and dashed the 
glass from his hand; and the fragments rang upon the oak floor. 
He then stepped back and braced himself in posture of defence. 

‘Hell and Devils!’ exclaimed the enraged attorney; ‘what does 
this mean?’ and his keen eye measured the stranger from head to 
foot. He saw before him an antagonist of not more than his own 
height, and less than his weight; but his coward heart quailed 
before the determined look of the fiery Southron. 

‘Another sling, Vandunk!—Who the devil are you, sir?’ addres- 
sing the stranger. 

‘Gentlemen!’ interposed the landlord. 

‘1? calmly replied the Virginian; ‘I have already condescended 
to answer that question. It is enough for me to repeat, that I am 
an American, and feel myself insulted.’ 

‘Insulted, eh?—That sling, Vandunk?’ 

‘And,’ he continued, raising his right hand, and making a step 
towards the attorney, who paled in an instant, ‘By the God that 
made me! if you persist in drinking that toast, at this time, Ill 
stretch you upon the floor, with a force shall keep you there till 
you have learnt a lesson or two in good breeding.’ 

‘Gentlemen!’ exclaimed the landlord, steppmg between the 
parties—‘ gentlemen!—why gentlemen !—gent ’— 

‘While yon blackguard refrains from his toast, which under 
present circumstances J will not permit him to drink, you need 
fear no disturbance from me,’ said the Southron, stepping back. 

‘ Squire Briefless ’"—- 

‘Is this the way, Mr. Vandunk, that you allow a gentleman to 
be insulted in your house? Do you keep a house of entertainment 
for braggarts and ruffians, sir? 

‘Mr. Briefless ’"— 

‘Sir, I shall leave your house instantly, sir—unless you turn 
yon mongrel out of doors, sir—and I'll never darken your door 
again, sir.’ 

‘Hush, Mr. Briefless! For shame!’ said the landlord, urging the 
exasperated man towards the door. 

‘Shame, indeed! I think the shame will fall on you, Mr. Van- 
dunk—and a part of the punishment too. You have got to har- 
boring such a set of rapscallions about you, that a quiet gentleman 
can no longer take a glass in peace—Mr. Vandunk!’ 

‘Mr. Briefless—you will give our town a fine character for its 
courtesy towards strangers.’ 

‘Allow him to bray on, landlord, if ’twill do him any good,’ 
interrupted the Virginian; ‘his assmine gabble does not disturb 
me in the least.’ 

‘Listen to that! Mr. Vandunk. That in your house sir! 
He has insulted me—and called me an ass—Mr. Van’ 

But by this time the landlord had got him outside, and closed 
the door upon him. ‘The music of the village band now struck 
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upon the wrathful attorney’s ear, and looking down street, he 
perceived the procession moving towards the ‘Swan Inn,’ on its 
way to the chapel. Ashamed to be seen in his present plight, he 
retreated rapidly in the opposite direction—muttering as he left 
the door, ‘the damned Southern cur! I’ll be revenged yet before 
I sleep.’ 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


An Earthquake in a Knob-Land Bar-room—and what was consequent upon it. 


































THE procession came on, and moved by the ‘Swan Inn,’ in the 
usual order of such things. Immediately m its rear, was a motley 
array of half-grown men, chubby negroes, sleek school-boys, 
ragged urchins, frightened pigs, and ‘dogs of high and low degree.’ 
Among the mass was an occasional gray-haired patriarch, who did 
not feel disposed to join the procession, and yet was unable to 
remain out of sight of it. With the histories of all such, the 
landlord of the ‘Swan’ was well acquainted; and he amused the 
stranger much, with some of the brief sketches he gave of them, 
and the anecdotes he related of the early times in and about Tarry- 
town. He drew a picture of human life, which would have answered 
almost as well for the largest city in the Union, or the extensivest 
empire in the World, as for the county-town they were now in. 
Such an one had been among the early settlers, and was once 
well-to-do in the world. He was now reduced to beggary; and 
nobody could tell how it had come to pass.x—Another, who had 
been one of the first emigrants to the Knob-Lands, and was 
once what was considered wealthy in those regions, was now 
tottering into the grave on the charity of his neighbors: it was 
curious, for his own descendants were well off-—A third, who had 
grown prematurely old, had come to the town with nothing but his 
clothes, and by a judicious system of management, had heaped up 
considerable wealth. He could not bear his improved condition, 
and suddenly became very dissipated. He had a large family, 
who were now in want; and the money which his daughters 
earned by working out as domestic servants, he frequently drank 
up at the grocery.—Another was a man, who had seen more ups 
and downs than could be recounted in an hour. ‘To-day he would 
be rich, to-morrow poor. He had always been an incessant tra- 
der, and still continued so: and he might die worth many thousands, 
or not worth a dollar.—This one had always worked industriously 
at his trade; and always lived comfortably. That one was equally 
industrious: always laboring, but always poor.—Here were a 
number of middle-aged men. Such a one was always in good 
health, and always grumbling about something or other. Such 
another one had a settled disease, and did not know at what time 
he might become a burthern to his friends, or a charge upon the 
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town: yet he was always cheerful, and had a pleasant word for 
every body.— There was one who was always cursing the rich, and 
yet straining every nerve and muscle to become one of them. 
Here another, who was quite contented with his lot, though his 
coat was threadbare and his pantaloons were full-kneed and worn 
to a fringe at the bottom.—There a third, who owed no man, but 
feared coming to want. Here a fourth, who was indebted at per- 
haps half the stores in the town, but kept a good table, and lived 
as contentedly as a philosopher. 

And thus the garrulous landlord ran on, passing from one to 
another as they caught his eye, occasionally drawing a very 
graphic sketch, and now-and-then relating a very amusing anec- 
dote,—and presenting, on the whole, from the straggling characters 
of that motley assemblage, a nearly perfect panorama of human 
life.—He was still going on, as interesting in matter and happy in 
manner as ever, and greatly pleased at having so attentive a listener 
as the stranger, when it all at once occurred to him, that he was 
keeping his guest from the chapel. He therefore observed— 

‘ But perhaps you wish to hear young Connell’s oration, sir?’ 

‘Is it your intention to go, landlord?’ 

‘I believe not—I can’t well leave the house, to-day.’ 

‘Then, as I am somewhat tired, I’ll remain with you, and hear 
further of your early times.’ 

‘If you are not wearied of an old man’s clatter, Mr. Lester, I 
will go on with much pleasure.” 

‘Not weared at all, Mr. Vandunk. On the contrary, I have 
been much interested in your narrations, and am delighted with 
your manner of imparting information respecting your town, and 
its older inhabitants, to a stranger.’ 

‘Why—Mr. Lester—you see—I’ve kept Public House here 
ever since there has been a building in the town; and if a man 
can’t learn to be agreeable in that time, he’s not worthy to bear 
God’s image.’ 

At this moment a tap at the bar succeeded close upon the 
entrance of an ebony face, a couple of rows of ivory, and a pair 
of shining orbs. But the landlord’s attention was too much 
engrossed with se/f, to hear the summons. 

‘But there’s some people, Mr. Lester, can never learn anything. 
For my part, I’m al’ays gathering knowledge; and never a day 
passes, but 1 pick up a crum or two” 

‘] should think your occupation, Mr. Vandunk, a fine school for 
the study of human character.’ 

‘It is, Mr. Lester, it is; and I’ve studied human nater a good 
deal. I’ve not got much learning, as you see, but I have a good 
pair of eyes, and a good pair of ears.’ 

‘Two things not so common in this world, Mr. Vandunk, as 
one might suppose; and worth, in my estimation, more than the 
best education which man is capable of receiving.’ 
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‘That’s al’ays been my opinion, Mr. Lester. And you see— 
I’ve made up my mind on six pints.’ 

‘ Siz pints!’ repeated the Darkey to himself, licking his lips and 
swallowing the spittle. Another tap at the bar. Still unheard. 

‘The first is, Mr. Lester,’ continued the landlord, putting on his 
specks and inclining his body a little more towards his pleased 
listener,—who was always delighted to come across ¢a character,’ 
especially one who was so decidedly himself and nobody else as 
Vandunk appeared to be,—‘The first is, Mr. Lester—That human 
nater is sometimes naterally corrupt, and sometimes not naterally 
corrupt. I’ve heard a good many preachings on this pint, Mr. 
Lester, and no two ever agreed; but that’s my solemn conviction. 
Second: That preaching, and all that parade, will never do any 
good; as it aint to be supposed that man can improve on the 
works of God. We’ve a young lawyer here, Mr. Lester, from 
New-England parts; and him and me’s battled about that pint a 
good deal. He’s a mighty smart man, but he haint shaken the 
foundation of it but very little. Indeed, he ‘lows that the way 
preaching’s done, can’t be very ’fectual; but he arg’es that preach- 
ing might be done, so’s to do good everywhere. But I never talk 
to anybody, Mr. Lester, about what might be; we’ve enough to 
do, in this life, to understand what is. When I see a man sailing 
away off among the clouds, like a piece of goose-down, I’m apt to 
think he’s mighty like the feather, if not ’kin to the animal itself— 
ha! ha! ha!—Mr. Lester.—Third: That a wise man will al’ays 
go amile out of his way, rather than offend his neighbor.—Fourth : 
That as man can laugh with his whole body—you’ve seen men 
shake all over, Mr. Lester, from head to foot, with laughter?— 
and only cry with his eyes, it was meant that he should laugh a 
good deal, and cry very little. From which fact I deduce this— 
this’—and he began to fumble in a side pocket—*I—I deduce’— 
and the fumbling continued. 

Lester at this moment felt very much, himself, like ‘laughing all 
over, from head to foot;’ for he had seen the negro from his en- 
trance, and observed his impatience for a pause in the landlord’s 
discourse; and he could not help contrasting his restless behavior 
with the increasing interest of the old gentleman in his ‘ six pints.’ 
He had a picture before him, which was worthy the pencil of 
Hogarth; and one which would have thrown our own Beard into 
ecstacies, had he been present to see it. ‘There stood the negro, 
tapping lightly upon the bar, now sucking his lips for spittle enough 
to moisten his throat, now looking wishfully up at the decanters, 
and then rolling his shining eyes over upon the landiord, with an 
impatient look but most beseeching air, yet fearing to interrupt 
him. And here sat the little grayheaded publican, his brow knitted, 
his lips compressed, his spectacles almost on the tip of his nose, 
and his countenance and whole manner expressive of the greatest 
anxiety and consequence, drawing a dozen rolls and folds of paper 
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from his capacious side pocket, and searching among them as 
though there were something there upon which hung the fate of 
an empire. 

The landlord soon selected one from the number, and thrust the 
rest back into the store-house of his wisdom. This was a small 
roll, much soiled, and bound round with a slip of buckskin. He 
quickly undid it, and cleared his throat preparatory to commencing 
its perusal. The thirsty negro could not stand this; yet he dared 
not disturb his master; he might, however, resort to trickery. So, 


‘shutting his eyes, opening his mouth, and distorting his visage, he 


threw back his head, and bringing it forward with great force, sent 
forth a report, long, loud, and terrible—it was such a sneeze, in- 
deed, as had never before been heard in those parts, even by ‘the 
oldest inhabitants.’ ‘The window-frames shook, the tumblers rattled, 
the decanters knocked against each other, the ‘six pints’ dropped 
to the floor like lead, and Lester’s large Newfoundland dog, which 
had but a minute before come in from a survey of the stable into 
which his master’s horse had been led, sprang out at the window 
with a single bound, capsizing a huge form which was passing by 
on the pavement at the time, and rolling over with it into the 
dust, and the dirt that liad been created by the horses which were 
hitched there in the morning and the previous evening. 

ihe unfortunate passer-by soon gathered up his soiled propor- 
tions; and he stood for several minutes, completely bewildered, 
and uttered not a word. ‘The Newfoundlander took advantage 
of this opportunity to bid his new acquaintance ‘good by!’ and 
seeing his master at the window, he bounded into the entry, and 
crouched at Lester’s feet. When the capsized Goliah came to his 
wits, he surveyed himself very composedly for a moment, and 
then danced up and down with rage, shook his fist at the ‘Swan 
Inn,’ and walked away swearing vengeance against its inmates. 
Lester was too full of laugh to say a word; and Vandunk himself 
was as much confused for a time, even as the unfortunate passer- 
by. Following the discomfitted man with their eyes, they soon 
saw Squire Briefless turn a corner and join him. Under his arm 
he carried a stout cane. The man explained, and cursed heartily; 
the attorney flourished his stick, and endeavored to draw him 
towards the Inn; but he shook his head, and began to rave again, 
and the ‘Squire was obliged to follow him away. And thus ended 
an expedition which Blackstone Briefless, Esquire, had set on foot, 
for the purpose of invading the ‘Swan Inn,’ and chastising the 
Virginian for his insolence. It is supposed that in beating up for 
recruits, the valiant attorney had met with the huge overthrown, 
and enlisted him in the good cause; and that he had sent him 
forward as an advance guard, intending to constitute the rear 
himself, and bring it up to the enemy’s posts in a short time, 
when the action should begin. The result forms an addition to 
the numerous instances of the folly of military commanders, as 
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shown by their placing the militia in the van, and thus exposing 
them to the first and hottest fire of the opposing force. Such raw 
troops are almost sure to be struck with terror, and give way at 


the first fire, bearing the regulars back with them, till the rout 
becomes general. 


CHAPTHBR THIRD. 


The upshot of an Adventure-—The Six Points-—-And the End of this Eventful History. 


Tue invading force of Lawyer Briefless entirely out of sight, 
the landlord was not long in securing his ‘six pints,’ and thrusting 
them back into his pocket. 

‘Cesar!’ exclaimed he, approaching the trembling Darkey, ‘what 
does all this mean?’ 

7? Lordy! Mas’ Vandunk, I no tell. I frightum half to deff my- 
self. ’ 

‘But how came you to make such a noise!’ 

* Don’t know, Mas’ Vandunk! A-most blow all my insides out!’ 

‘All your insides! it came mighty nigh blowing out all the insides 
of this room. But what are you doing here, you black rapscallion? 

‘O, Lordy! Mas’ Vandunk; sich a cold!—Cesar neber hab sicha 
cold afore!—neber cough so much neder!—never sneeze half so 
loud.—Oh, Mas’ Vandunk! fraid I shall die!—got sich a colic—sich 
a bad colic!—hab come for some peppermint drops, wid a little 
brandy in ’em—jist a /eetle, Mas’ Velho quarter full, or 
so! I in sich misery.’ 

‘Well, Cesar—if that will cure you’— 

‘Sartin it will, Mas’ Vandunk!—tried ’em many a time!’ 

‘But you ’ve had one extra glass, already, this morning. I’m 
afraid you want to get drunk, Cesar?’ 

¢‘O,no! Mas’ Vandunk. Hab one leetle extra glass, I know; but 
Cesar hab strong head—and dis be extra day: curry down twenty- 
six horse a-ready! Think of that Mas’ Vandunk. Oh, Lordy! dis 
colic will be de deff ob me!’ : 

‘ Well, Cesar—turn that down, and be off. There—off with you 
now!’ 

‘Cesar thank you from de bottom ob he heart, Mas’ Vandunk"’ 
said the already visibly better negro, laying his hand upon his 
stomach. 

‘Off!—away with you!—don’t stand there grinning at me!—be- 
gone, I say! and don’t show your face here again for a week.’ 

The black disappeared—and the landlord resumed his seat by 
the window. 

‘A mere trick of that fellow, Mr. Lester, to get a swig at the 
bottle. ’ 

‘T thought as much, sir. But why do you encourage him in it?’ 
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‘ Ah—he’s the cunningest boy in town, and the best fellow fora 
stable that’s to be found in all the State. It’s the only way I can 
get along with him. If I didn’t humor him, he’d be away in a_jiffy, 
and give me more trouble than a little. But I have him on allow- 
ance—one dram in the morning, and one in the afternoon—and he 
very seldom comes to the bar oftener, except on what he calls extra 
days.’ 

tHe had been standing there for a quarter of an hour, sir, before 
that tremendous explosion of his nasal boilers took place.’ 

‘No doubt of it, Mr. Lester; I’ve learnt the boy manners, and he 
knew better than to disturb me when he saw me engaged witha 
gentleman.—But I’ll be bound he was hard at work all the time, 
hatching up that trick with which he so frightened us. We will 
now finish the ‘six pints,’ Mr. Lester,—that is, if you are not 
wearied of an old man’s clatter?’ 

‘I feel under obligations to you, Mr. Vandunk. Be good enough 
to go on.’ | 

‘Why—you see—Mr Lester—one don’t live so long in the world 
as I have without ————But bless me! I have neglected to sweep 
up the fragments of the broken tumbler. Have patience a moment, 
Mr. Lester, and’— 

‘And I to pay for breaking it, Mr. Vandunk,’ interrupted Les- 
ter, walking to the bar, and throwing down a piece of silver. 

' ‘Stop! stop! Mr. Lester. Can’t receive a cent, sir. I consider 
that’— 

‘It is no more than right that I should pay for it, sir.’ 

‘IT cannot think of taking it, Mr. Lester, -— 

‘But I insist upon it, Mr. Vandunk. ’ 

‘Well, then—if you insist upon it, Mr. Lester,’ said the land- 
lord, walking round, and taking up the money, ‘I s’pose I must,’ 
and he dropped it into the drawer, nothing loth to introduce it to 
the many bright faces already there. 

‘A moment’s patience, Mr. Lester, and I’ll have these fragments 
swept up.’ 

‘And while you are doing it, Mr. Vandunk—who is this Squire 
Briefless?’ 

‘Oh, sir—he’s a lawyer; and that’s about all. Nobody, hardly, 
likes him; and yet he’s a good customer of mine. He does most of 
the business for the land speculators; and that’s about all. ’ 

Lester could not help smiling; for he observed, throughout this 
description of his late antagonist, the publican’s impatience to get 
at the ‘ six pints’ again. 

‘Now, Mr. Lester,’ said the old gentleman, taking his seat, and 
drawing out the roll,‘we’ll finish the six pints. You see—I was 
one day chatting with Tony Connell, and discussing the six pints, 
when he said they ought to be written down on parchment, and I 
jist got him to write ’em down on paper, for the present, intending 
to have ’em put on real parchment hereafter, afore I die. So here 
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they are—and we’ll jist begin at the first pint again, and take ’em 
regularly through. ‘That is, Mr. Lester,if you are not yet wearied 


of anold man’s clatter?’ 
‘By all means, sir, let us have them from the beginning,’ said 


Lester, stretching himself at full length upon the settee, with one 
foot upon the window-sill. The publican adjusted his specks, and 
began: 

‘The first is, Mr. Lester, that—But as I told you, I haven’t got 
much learning,and make but a poor out a-reading a lawyer’s hand. 
Perhaps you'd have no objection to read them yourself, Mr. 
Lester?’ 


‘None at all, sir.’ 
‘Well—jist read them out, if you please, Mr. Lester. ’ 


Lester took the extended sheet, and began: 


‘THE SIX POINTS. 
‘ The Six Fundamental Points, of Mr. Derrick Vandunk, Inn-Kecper. 


* FIRST: 
‘Human nature is sometimes naturally corrupt, and sometimes not natu- 
rally corrupt. 


* SECOND: 


‘ Preaching, and all that sort of parade, will never do any good; as it is not 
to be supposed that weak man can improve upon the works of Almighty God. 


‘ THIRD: 
‘A wise man will always go a mile out of his way, raher than offend his 
neighbor. 


‘ FOURTH: 

‘As man can laugh with his whole body, and cry only with his eyes, it 
was meant that he should laugh much and cry but little. From which fact J 
deduce this corollary: that we are to get all we can in this world, without 
thieving from other people, and enjoy it in that manner which pleases us 


best. 


‘FIFTH: 

‘That God never sends a mouth without meaning that it shall be fed, and 
sending something to put into it; or a back without intending that it shall 
be clad, and furnishing the wherewith: whence I derive this inference, that 
nobody can come to want, except through the viciousness, or waste, or mis- 
management of themselves, or their friends; which proves the postulate of 
this fifth point, that he who feeds or clothes the fatherless or the widow, 
pays a heavy tax on the immorality or extravagance of his neighbor. 


‘ SIXTH: 
‘ He who takes care of Number One, and never meddles with anybody 
else, does himselfan especial good service, and sins not against mankind. 


‘The end of the Six Points.’ 
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‘Yes—that’s it, Mr. Lester, exactly: the whole of the Six Pints, 
to a gnat’s heel!’ exclaimed the landlord, springing to his feet, 
seizing the paper, rolling it up with care, and walking back and fore 
in the room, in great delight, and much to the enjoyment of Lester. 

‘The young chap stuck in a few words of his own, Mr. Lester, 
such as k’rollary and pos—pas—what is it, now?’ 

‘Postulate, Mr. Vandunk, I think is the word.’ 

‘Yes—that’s it: k’rollary and postulet, and two or three others, 
which al’ays bother me when I go to explain the Pints. But ex- 
cept that, it’s all right, exactly. And them, Mr. Lester,’ he contin- 
ued in amore measured tone and with an important air, and pausing 
right in front of the Virginian, with his specks on his forehead and 
his hands on his lips,—* T’hem’s the six foundamentals of my char- 
acter! [— 

A loud tap on the bar smote upon his ear. 

‘Ina moment, sir! Mr. Lester, I consult?— 

A louder tap from another visitor. _ 

‘Instantly! gentlemen. I consult them, Mr. Les’--— 

‘Come, Derrick, my old boy! we’re devilish dry.’ 

‘Have a moment’s patience, Mr. Lester. Gentlemen, what'll 
you have?’ 

‘Brandy and water for me, Derrick,’ said the first speaker—a 
bony, muscular six-footer, in linsey-wolsey and a chip hat, with a 
florid complexion and an open countenance. * What ’ll you have, 
Joe?’ turning to his companion, a ehubby, square-built youth, of 
rather ordinary appearance. 

‘ Don’t care much what, Andy. A little of the real Monongahela, 
without water, will do as wellas anything. I never drink brandy: 
they say a man wont live long on it.’ 

‘ There, gentlemen—help yourselves,’ said the landlord, setting 
down the decanters. * But, bless me! Tony hasnt got through yet ?’ 

‘ No—but he’s devilish windy to-day, Derrick; and Joe and me 
got as dry as chaff.’ 

‘Tony Connell’sa mighty smart chap, Andy Wilkins,’ said Van- 
dunk, a little sharply. 

‘So he is, Derrick,’ replied Andy, ‘and he’s said some raal fine 
things to-day. But he’s as long and windy as a hurricane, and 
makes a-most as much noise; and a body dont want to be struck 
deaf, and blow’d up—if it is the Fourth of July!’ and the three 
joined in a hearty laugh, as Andy and his companion lifted their 
glasses. 

‘But stop, Joe Soward, don’t be in sich a devilish hurry.—1 say, 
stranger,’ turning to Lester, whom he had observed eyemg them 
with earnestness and apparent satisfaction—‘ No offence is meant, 
but won’t you jine us im a sociable glass? It’s a privilege we take 
with travelers. ’ 

‘ Certainly, sir, and with much pleasure,’ replied Lester, spring- 
ing up and approaching the bar. 
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‘I thought you looked like a true one! What’ll you take? Der- 
rick here, has a pretty good variety. ’ 

‘Why,’ said Lester, at once assuming a free and easy air, ‘1 
think with your young friend here, that whiskey ’s the wholesomer.’ 

+A sentiment, Mr. Lester,’ said the landlord. 

‘Sure enough! sure enough!’ exclaimed Wilkins. ‘A senti- 
ment, Mr. Lester!—my name’s Andy Wilkins, and his’n’s Joe 
Soward.—A sentiment, Mr. Lester. And you must jine us too, 
Derrick, my old boy!’ he continued, slapping the landlord upon 
the shoulder; ‘so fill up!’ 

‘ Now!” said the landlord; ‘a sentiment! Mr. Lester.’ 

‘A sentiment! a sentiment!’ echoed the others. 

‘Well, then, gentlemen—what’ll you have!’ 

‘O, what you please, Mr. Lester,’ replied Wilkins. 

‘Tue Day!’ said Lester. 

‘The Day!’ repeated all. 

* May the time never come,’ continued the Virginian, ‘when Ameri- 
cans shall so far forget the heroic struggles of their ancestors for 
Independence, as to let This Day pass without public commemoration ; 
for in that hour, the rope which holds us together will be as sand!’ 

The glasses were emptied at a draught, and an instantaneous 
burst of applause filled the room. 

‘ Fill up again! fill up again! shouted Andy. ‘A toast now from 
Mr. Wilkins—which is myself!’ 

The decanters bowed politely, and the glasses were again 
charged. 

‘Gentlemen,’ continued Wilkins, ‘1 propose—Tue Heart or 
Mr. Lester!’ : 

‘The Health of Mr. Lester!’ repeated Vandunk and Soward. 

‘May sucu sentiments,’ proceeded Wilkins, very deliberately, 
and earnestly, ‘as the one which he has just given us, often enter 
the BELLY, on their way to become residenters of the HEav!’ 

‘Bravo! bravo!’ shouted Vandunk and Soward. ‘Well done, 
Andy Wilkins!’ 

Lester bowed to the six-footer, and extended his hand,—which 
Wilkins grasped very cordially, and shook with a heartiness that 
it did the Virginian good to feel. 

‘We must be off now, Joe. What’s the reckoning, Derrick my 
old boy?” 

‘Siz Pints—Pshaw"! muttered the old man, glancing his eye at 
Lester; ‘six glasses, | mean. Six glasses—thirty-seven’— 

‘You be d—d! Hight glasses, it was; and there’s something’ll 
make your old eyes glisten!’ and he threw a half-dollar upon the 
bar, and turned towards the door. 

‘Do you tarry with us any time,’ Mr. Lester, he asked, bluntly, 
but in the true spirit of politeness. 

‘] think it quite probably I shall, for a few days—perhaps weeks 
—-if not longer.’ 
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‘Well—I’ll see you again then. Good morning” 

Lester bowed, and Wilkins and Soward left the room. 

‘A devilish fine chap that, Joe,or 1’m much mistaken,’ said the 
former, as they stepped upon the pavement. 

‘Have you many men like that Wilkins, in these parts, Mr. 
Vandunk?’ enquired Lester. 

‘Yes—a good many, but very few that know as much as he 
does. You see, Mr. Lester, he owns a good farm out north a little 
—but he rents it out and spends most of his time riding round and 
buying up provisions. He’s a river-trader—and goes to Orleans 
regularly every fall with two cr three boat-loads. It’s only a few 
days since he got back, now; and he’ll be a wild colt for a week 
or two.’ 

‘I must make his more particular acquaintance. I’ve long been 
wishing to be thrown for a while among such specimens of the 
human family. And this, Mr. Vandunk, strange as you may think 
it, was in part the cause of my seeking the West.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, you’ll find the lights and shades of human na- 
ter, out here, much different from what they are in the old states. 
But, as I was saying, Mr. Lester, them’s exactly the six foun- 
damentuls of my character. I consult them in every difficulty, 
and they al’ays set me right. I could not get along any way at all, 
without the Six Pints. l’— 

‘You are certainly most fortunate, Mr. Vandunk, in possessing 
so infallible a guide. But I think one of your propositions deci- 
dedly erroneous, if not very flimsy.’ 

‘Sir!—one of my Six Pints !—which is that, I beg to know, Mr. 
Lester. I can establish its correctness, sir;I can convince yow— 

‘At some other time, Mr. Vandunk. Just now, I donot feel like 
discussing its merits. ’ 

‘But which is it?” 

‘The second.’ 

‘Why, sir, that’s Tony Connell’s hobby—the young lawyer I 
told you of! Perhaps you’re an old acquaintance of his’n.’ 

‘I’ve heard of him—nothing more.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Lester—I can convince you"— 

‘At some other time, Mr. Vandunk, I shall be pleased’— 

‘ But I can convince you now—right off—in half an hour—Mr. 
Lester—that’— 

But here, to the relief of Lester, a great trampling was heard in 
the hall; and a moment afterwards, half a dozen boisterous voices 
summoned the publican to his bar. Straggler after straggler now 
came dropping in from the Chapel, and the Virginian soon left the 
room, and retired to the neat chamber, into which he had been 
shown on his first arrival. Recollect—good reader—I do not 
pledge you my word, but I think it not at all improbable that we 
shall see or hear more, one of these days, of old Derrick Vandunk, 
the Dutch Philosopher. 





W. D. G. 
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THE DREAM OF ELD. 


On! gone is the dream 
Of my earlier days, 
Like a wave on the stream, 
That the swift breezes raise, 
That heaves for a moment, 
Then passes away, 
And with the bright waters 
Commingles its spray. 
It was to my heart, 
Like a fountain that springs 
In the wide sandy desert, 
Whose silver voice rings 
Like the song of a spirit, 
To the wanderer’s ear, 
When, unconsciously near it, 
Its waters appear. 


It has passed, like the hue 
Of the sunlighted cloud, 
Or the morning’s bright dew, 
Or the furrow that’s plough’d 
By the swift-gliding keel, 
As it moves o’er the wave, 
While billow on billow 
Swells over its grave. 
But its memory still, 
Like a leaf on the tree 
When its branches are bare, 
Still remaineth to me; 
And though all that is green 
From its surface has passed, 
That leaf is still there, 
Undisturbed by the blast. 


And may she, who awakened 
That dream in my heart, 
Never, oh! never, 
Be bowed by the smart 
Which the loss of affection, 
That sting of the soul, 
Implants in the bosom 
That feels its control. 
But, oh! be her life 
Like the breezes of spring, 
That wander through flowers, 
And bear on their wing 
The sweet perfumes they yield, 
That like incense arise, 
As they blushingly bloom 
In the light of the skies. A. 
12 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Execrricity isa most active agent of nature. Not only is it 
connected ‘with numberless changes and operations which are 
silently passing beneath our observation, but at times it gives rise 
to the most strange and brilliant phenomena, which our earth or 
atmosphere ever presents. There is an intimate, though mysterious 
connection, between the cause of electrical phenomena, and all 
other active principles appertaining to inanimate matter. Light 
and heat, are almost identified with it. The magnetic virtue is 
controlled, created or annihilated by it. The principle of attrac- 
tion, which causes the varied combinations and decompositions, 
of the material elements, is by its influence called into energetic 
action, or lulled into harmless repose. Do rocks by long exposure, 
disintegrate and crumble to dust: Their decay is in great measure 
to be attributed to this agent. Does the light of the sun hasten 
the progress of vegetation, and clothe the field and forest in green : 
The salutary influence of that luminary, is to be referred to the 
electrical energies it awakens. The changes of the wind and the 
weather; the formation and dissipation of clouds and mists; the 
ascent of vapor, and the fall of rain, are occurrences that are very 
dependent upon the electrical disposition of the atmosphere in 
which they happen. ‘This cause alone, seems adequate to explain 
the various transformations, and fantastical evolutions, exhibited 
by the clouds. When the invisible ocean of air above us, or the 
clouds that traverse it, become surcharged with the electric ether, 
seg the most brilliant and impressive, frequently ensue. 

[any a time, have we all witnessed thunder storms;—trembled 
with awe and terror, and sympathized perhaps, with the elements 
in their convulsions. We have noted the dense cloud seemingly 
afar off, and reposing upon the horizon; we have watched its 
shadowy progress, ascending the sky, and embodying the straggling 
islands of mist, until it presented a wide and lofty aspect of dark- 
ness and gloom. ‘Then comes an interval of suspense :—and the 
shaded earth, the darkened heavens, and the low moaning of the 
distant wind, all conspire to render the spectacle indeed sublime! 
And at frequent intervals, long lines of vivid light, appearing and 
disappearing, with the rapidity of thought, accompanied with a 
wild succession of deep and heavy sounds, that are heard both far 
and wide, render it grand beyond comprehension. All this is 
caused by electricity. 

Let vain man with his boasted sagacity, explore the deep ocean 
of research, and vauntingly proclaim the general laws which he 
may discover. Yet unaflected nature, trampling on the rules 
which he would impose, doth spurn and disregard them. 

_ Sometimes we see the lightning traversing half the concave 
heavens, in paths the most anomalous and fanciful :—now tracing 
‘wandering, zigzag lines, and now describing nameless curves and 
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spirals). At one time passing in straight lines to the earth, at 
others shooting horizontally through the air in serpentine courses. 
The effect of distant lightning ina dark night, is exceedingly grand; 
far surpassing the most splendid artifivial fireworks. It may, in 
part, be owing to the intensity of the electric light, and the short- 
ness of its duration. For an instant, it conjures up a varied 
landscape pherhaps, clothed in a strange but brilliant light, and 
then suffers it to vanish in darkness. 

Although the energies of the electric fluid, as displayed in the 
thunder storm, attain their acme of sublimity and terror, the ap- 
pearance is no less magnificent, and no less to be admired in the 
vague and beautiful northern lights. ‘That this mysterious phe- 
nomenon is of electric origin, is indeed highly probable, and most 
philosophers consider it as virtually established. The cold blasts 
of the polar regions are constantly moving towards the equator, 
while the heated air of the torrid zone, highly charged with 
aqueous vapor, is as unremittingly flowing to the poles, in a 
stratum high above the surface of the earth. ‘The immense depo- 
sition of vapor which must take place in the arctic regions near the 
poles, generates that superabundance of the electric fluid, which 
seeks to diffuse itself by repassing to the warmer regions of the 
globe. ‘Traversing the elevated fields of ether, where the atmos- 
phere is extremely rare, it occasionally exhibits that pale phospho- 
rescent appearance; those changing, wandering lights, which we 
have all witnessed and admired. ‘There is something in the aurora 
borealis, which we cannot but regard as mysterious. Science has 
not yet dissipated the enchantment,—but has left us to frame 
vague conjectures, or indulge in the rapture of undefined admiration. 
The mists and streamers of the northern light, are displayed too 
far above the surface of the earth on which we tread, to favor our 
observation. Could we penetrate the secret recesses of nature, 
or anticipate the discoveries which future centurieSshall bring to 
light, we might then perhaps trace every link of the chain which 
connects the phenomena of electricity. Not so at present. Few 
consecretive links has human research laid bare, while many of 
the most prominent facts stand apparently disconnected. 

There is no meteoric appearance which visits our atmosphere, 
so fantastic, so varying, or so beautiful, as the the aurora borealis. 
It will perhaps first appear, as long streamers of light, or radii, 
shooting up from the northern horizon into a clear starry sky. 
This appearance may then be succeeded or accompanied by lambent 
clouds of phosphorescent light, floating apparently im regions of 
space still higher. Then will they shift position, or cover a large 
expanse of sky, occasionally shooting with rapidity up to the 
zenith, and then retreating with the same velocity almost to the 
horizon. ‘Then perhaps will be distinctly exhibited all the hues of 
the rainbow;—the luminous vapor, so marshalling and arrranging 
itself as to resemble an army of men, moving, or remainin g all in 
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concert :—now marching from east to west, and now retreating 
from west to east. Or the aurora may forma magnificent belt, 
assing over head almost towards the horizon on either side. 
These, and far more than these, are the strange appearances which 
electricity exhibits, under the modification of northern lights. 

A remarkable phenomenon is sometimes witnessed in those seas 
that lie under the torrid zone, so well autienticated, and so repeat- 
edly seen, that no one can doubt the fact. <A cloud is seen to 
hover over a part of the ocean, which seems troubled and con- 
vulsed, until a portion of the mist bends down from its height, and 
a column of the water rises vertically to meet it: and for a short 
time the water spout actually presents a rapid and continuous 
stream of water, ascending in a wonderful manner to the interior 
of the cloud. ‘This, too, is unquestionably caused by electricity, 
though, it must be confessed, our limited knowledge of these subjects 


will not permit a satisfactory explanation. 
J. L. R. 





BLACK-EYED SUE. 


Sur Tuornton was certainly the most magical creature of 
whom the town could boast. She was the owner of a brilliant 
black eye, a ifr brow, shadowed by very dark tresses, a red cheek 
and smiling mouth, a splendid form, and afoot which would have 
been admired in China. With an everlasting flow of vivacity, de- 
cided talent and quite an amiable disposition, she was altogether 
one of those girls with whom a sensible man falls in love extempo- 
raneously, and for whose hand, were he a monarch, he would for- 
feit his kingdom. 


Our hero, thatis to say myself, Harry Luckless, modestly speaking | 


was a very comely personage. He hada fine leg and wore a tight 
pantaloon very genteelly—hair much like Byron’s—and a manner 
which was admired by the girls and envied by the men. The first 
time on which I met Miss Susan was at a large party, where she 
looked like Venus in the Mirx Maw’s path, decidedly and far-away 
the most brilliant of all the breathing creatures who were killing 
hearts around her. We immediately became mutually interested; 
and I recollect that as we promenaded together, I could not help 
glancing into alarge looking-glass, for it seemed to me that take us 
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two out and out, we were rather the properest looking couple on 
whom the eye of man or woman oft rests delighted! 

There is a sort of modesty which Will Honeycomb calls the 
outrageous, for which | care not one tittle. Iam perfectly aware 
of all my defects, as well as my merits, and it therefore becomes 
me to say that at that period | was quite as eligible a match for a 
well-meaning girl as the town presented. And in sooth, I was a pop- 
ular fellow with the ladies. I suspect lreceived more heavenly smiles 
than any one else; and as to kisses, I could get them just where I 
pleased. 1 was poet laureate to the sex; and have at times had on 
my hands quite a library of albums,in which it was my wont to 
write stanzas, which put all suspicion to rest by convincing their 
owners that | was not only a poet but a lover, and that they sev- 
erally were the special objects of my boundless idolatry. 

I was just twenty-one years and seventeen days old when | en- 
countered Miss Susan. I had not yet gone through the ordeal of fire, 
and consequently my affections were fresh, tender and unseared. I 
was not long in determining on the propriety of marrying her, and 
commenced a regular series of attentions, with a direct eye to mat- 
rimony. 

I called on Susan on one of the sweetest moonlight nights that 
ever scattered romance on the love-making month of May. My 
charmer sat at the window; and after the usual preliminaries about 
health had been gotten through with, I proposed that we should 
take a walk. She assented, and soon might have been seen hang- 
ing to my arm, sauntering along, and turning up her glorious dark 
eye at me, after a fashion that made me feel curious I assure you. 

‘ How superlatively simple it is,’ said I, ‘in people to stay with- 
in doors on such a night as this, when they might be out refreshing 
their cheeks in the soft wind, and refreshing their affections with the 
breath of love.’ 

‘Yes,’ minced my charmer—Isn’t that a glorious apostrophe 
to the moon, and a splendid scene in Vivian Gray? You know 
what I have reference to, Mr. Luckless,—that scene in which Vi- 
vian stands in the old gallery,and Mrs. Felix Lorraine comes in and 
fastens herself on him, with the grasp of a tiger.’ 

‘Oh, yes—yes—I recollect it perfectly well. Don’t you think, 
Miss Susan, that Vivian is a splendid hero?’ 

‘So far as his intellect goes, I certainly do. Do you know that 
you often remind me of him” 

‘ No—in what respect’—said I, eagerly. 

‘Why, you are tolerably good-looking, apt at maneuvering, at 
flattery and good dinners, and withal, quite sel{-possessed when 
one is inclined to think you rather impudent.’ 

‘If I thought you believed what you said,Susan, I would run and 
jump into the river without parley.’ 

‘Well, I advise you to start off sir, for I assure you I believe 
every word I said.’ 
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‘Now, Miss, I wont drown myself for spite. It might be advis- 
able to take a leap into the flood however, after the manner of 
Sappho, and cure my heart of love.’ 

‘If you have any of that useless commodity about you, I would 
advise you'to take the lover’sleap. It would delight me to see you 
floundering about in the waters,and your ghost certainly would 
frighten the little fishes into ecstacies.’ 

‘But suppose I should get drowned” 

‘Why, thenI would write yourepitaph, and shortly after become 
a subject for the doctors—presenting the rare spectacle of a young 
lady pining away into the land of shadows of a broken heart.’ 

What fools the railery of a pretty girl makes of the best of us! 
I couldn’t say a word by way of retort. 

‘Come, let’s sit down on this log,’ said I. And we were seated. 

‘ How beautiful the Ohio looks by moonlight,’ said I-—‘ and yon- 
der hills look like the residences of fairies and spirits disembodied 
of their clay.’ 

‘Yes—this is a splendid night. Let’s see—what’s that Tom 


Moore has about Isis in his far-famed Epicurean: 


It was one of those sweet nights 
When Isis, the sweet star of lovers, lights 
Her bridal crescent o’er the holy stream— 


That is, just such a night as this is, I suppose, Mr. Luckless.’ 

‘Very likely—I sometimes wish I had lived in Egypt. I love 
their superstitions.’ 

¢ And then you might have been worshipped.’ 

‘How?’ 

¢ You know calves were sacred, and adored.’ 

‘Now that’s too bad, Susan—and just when I was going to be 
extremely interesting and romantic on the subject of Grecian and 
Egyptian Mythology—about Isis and Osiris, Typhon, who will get 
you if you don’t reform, and all the rest of their ten thousand 
deities.’ 

¢I am sorry I lost a disquisition by my remark; but consider, it 
was so irresistibly appropriate!’ 

‘Susan, I will postpone my disquisition for the purpose of hear- 
ing you sing. 

¢Well—what will you have?’ 


‘Meet me by moonlight alone.’ | 
‘IT have met you by moonlight alone—and what more would you 


have?” 


‘ The song.’ 
And she did sing it with a heavenly melody, there by the river 


side, and with the moon looking so calmly down upon her beauti- 
ful face. The echoes died away in the mingling, waters, and as for 
my heart, its peace was unusually disturbed, for never did I gaze on 
any one who looked the music she sang so perfectly. 
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After she finished, we arose and started for home. Now, gentle 

reader, I did not mean to make a brag scene out of the foregoing; 
my only object was to ventilate my heroine, and let you into a few 
of.the mysteries of her being.—And trusting that I have accom- 
plished that much, we will now with your permission, attend to 
other matters.—On the very next night, I introduced an old bach- 
elor friend of mine to Susan. He was near forty, rather dry, and 
very riche When we left the house, Mr. Richard Worthall, for 
that was his name, told me that he admired my fancy deusedly. 

I frequently met him there afterwards; and in less than a 
month, I thought the old gentleman showed the premonitories of a 
decided case of love. I took it to be rather a curious conjuncture, 
but amused myself very much at the fellow’s vanity, in supposing 
that he could get such a girl as Susan Thornton to wed him, partic- 
ularly when there was so strong a probability that she would shortly 
be honored with the offer of the hand of Mr. Harry Luckless. I 
say I was surprised; but when I reflected that love makes fools of 
the greatest men, I was satisfied that the folly of my friend Dick 
Worthall was quite excusable. I smiled at the prospect of such a 
rival,and suffered him to go on in his own way, believing that he 
would come to his senses during the moment on which he should 
makea declaration. As the season advanced, Susan and her eousin 
Sally Thornton made up their minds to make an invasion of the 
Springs. Mr. Worthall proposed to me that he and I 
should offer our services as gallants to the ladies. I had but one 
objection, and that was that I had not the wherewith; and as 
my practice was but slight, there was no prospect of my ability 
being increased very soon. My friend offered to loan me asum 
sufficient to pay my expenses, if I would arrange the matter with 
the ladies, and I consented. ‘The preliminaries of our journey were 
soon agreed on, and we made preparations for a two weeks visit at 
the springs. 

The day arrived on which we were to start; and I by this time 
became convinced that Worthall intended to bear the fair one to 
the altar, if he could in any way gainher consent. Now I did not 
believe that Susan could possibly think of him, while I, his superior 
in everything, only awaited a fair opportunity to disburthen my 
heart of its burningtide of passion. But notwithstanding my self- 
confidence, I could not he!p feeling occasionally a slight pang of 
jealousy, as I regarded Worthall’s kindnesses, and the apparent 
gratefulness with which Susan received them. No, it could not be 
—she had too much sense to sacrifice herself to one so old merely 
because he had cash. Her heart harbored not so impure a desire 
as avarice. One so young, so gifted, so beautiful, would not sell 
her charms to Mammon—and I spurned the thought as unholy, 
and anticipated the day as not very distant on which the irrevo- 
cable link should bind our twain destinies together. 

Thus stood affairs at the time of our departure for the 
Springs. 
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Midsummer’s sun was blazing in the heavens and scorching the 
earth when we got into quarters at the Springs. Everybody was 
there from the loudmouthed politician to the impalpable dandy. 
The Springs you know are the resort of all those ladies who are in 
the market; and the romance of their vicinity has a most unques- 
tionable tendency to develope the germs of the tenderest passions. 
For myself, I was already in about as pretty a plight as love could 
place me, when I arrived; and it seemed to me that everybody 
else’s business there was to procure sweethearts. Susan was the 
lioness, bona fide and inapproachable. The fresh air of the coun- 
try gave additional freshness to her charms, and she looked and 
moved the impersonation of loveliness—the empress of that empire 
of love. There was much other beauty there; but she was like Si- 
rius among the fixed stars. Other ladies might look the missiles of 
love, but her arrowy glances struck with unerring precision. 

Had I not felt so sure of the success of my suit, I certainly 
should have been much troubled with the attentions which my 
charmer was greeted with in every direction. My good friend, 
Mr. Worthall, to be sure, was very devoted, but what had I to fear 
from one of his age and pretensions? 

Two weeks had been wasted, and we were to return home on 
the next morning. In the evening a company of us started out on 
a walk. I took my proper place along-side of Susan, evidently to 
the chagrin of Dick, who hated the consignment to Miss Sally, 
when her peerless cousin was at hand. We wandered about a 
good deal; and at length I managed to extricate my companion and 
myself from the rest of the company. We roved about; and arriv- 
ing on the bank of a noisy stream, Susan said she was quite wea- 
ried out, and seated herself on a rock, to wait as she said, for the 
rest. [placed myself at the lady’s feet. The moon was visible 
through the branches over us, and as the beams played on Susan’s 
features, she looked to me the very image of all that poet in his 
rapt mood had ever dreamed of. ‘The water-falls beneath us flung 
magic on the scene, and I felt that the hand of fate was on the cur- 
tain of my destiny. 

‘What makes you so sombre—*has sorrow thy young heart 
shaded;” orhave you very unpoetically got the blues ’—said Susan. 

‘I was thinking ’— 

‘Why do you think?’ interrupted Susan. ‘I can assure you that 
itis very preposterous to be thinking at such a time as this. Think- 
ing, when the moonbeams are dancing among the leaves which 
shade you; thinking, when the melody of the waters is ringing in 
the air; thinking, when I am beside you; fie, fie, Mr. Harry 
Luckless, rally, and be yourself again.’ 

‘What would you have me do, at such a season,—be as barren 
of thought as the rock beneath you” 

‘By nomeans. On such occasions I always resign myself to the 
spirit which is abroad, and drink deeply of the feelings which it 
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arouses. To be sure, I like the crazy whirl of thought which the 
magic that rules this place is so well calculated to produce; 
but then, I like the feelings it awakens to be mingled with them, 
that I may revel in their united and intense excitement.’ 

‘I do feel an intense excitement, Susan ’—said I, grasping the 
small soft hand which lay before me—‘I do feel an intense excite- 
ment. I think, my thoughts are as one: I feel, but have 
one only feeling. Here beneath these trees, and in the presence 
of the wildly romantic spirit which we both admit, I declare’-— 

‘Stop! hush! hush!’ exclaimed Susan, in a loud whisper—stop, 
here comes Mr. Worthall and Sally.’ 

She sprang to her feet, and waved her hand towards me, which 
I grasped and pressed to my lips. That kiss, thought I, seals 
our destinies—and I was imparadised. 

‘Ah! we’ve caught the truants at last,’ exclaimed Dick, as he 
came up with cousin Sally on his dexter arm. ¢ Why, what in the 
name of all that’s wonderful, Miss Susan, have you and Mr. 
Luckless been at.’ 

‘Oh, he’s been charming me here with his poetry. Mr. Luckless 
you know, has agreat deal of romance and fiction in his composition, 
and he has been entertaining me with a rhapsody on the beauty of 
moonlight, waterfalls, and green trees.’ 

Give mea girl yet, to get one clear of suspicion, thought I. Her 
words evidently mollified the expression of mingled anxiety and 
agony which sat upon Mr. Worthall’s features. J was so full of 
joy that I could not say a word. I felt that new life had dawned upon 
me, and was completely happy. All fear and jealousy had departed 
from my heart, and I looked upon Susan with a tenderness and 
fondness which I had not previously felt. 

We were to be off on the next morning, bright and early. As 
I ascended to my chamber to retire, 1 whistled some new tune at 
every step. It seemed that a thousand streams of joy and merriment 
had met, and were discharging themselves on my heart. I retired, 
but scarcely slept a wink—and when I did slumber, | dreamed of 
Susan, and Eden, and El Dorados, and every thing else that was 
lovely. I jumped up with the first grey tints of morning, and 
went forth. Itelt like an emancipated spirit on the plains of Para- 
dise. The air was heavenly, the birds sang divinely, and my 
mind and heart acknowledged no influence at variance with perfect 
happiness. 

We got home in safety. <A letter had arrived during my absence, 
which stated that my presence was necessary elsewhere during 
the ensuing two weeks. I was compelled to go, although 
it seemed that I was going out of the world, in leaving the neigh- 
borhood of Susan—now, as | understood matters, my betrothed— 
although I had had no opportunity of finishing the speech which I 
had commenced, and which was interrupted in so untimely a 
manner, by my friend and hopeless rival, Dick Worthall. 

13 
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I thought of nothing but Susan during my absence. On 
the day of my return, as I was winding my way towards her resi- 
dence, I was overtaken by Mr. Worthall, who said he had some- 
thing very joyful, which he wanted to tell me. I went along with 
liim to his room, berating him all the way, for occupying time which 
I wished to spend with a more interesting personage. 

We entered Dick’s room, and he drew a cork from a bottle of 
first rate champaign, and we sat down to sip it, and discuss the 
important affair which he had to tell me. As he filled the glasses, 
he turned his eye on me, and said— 

‘I owe youa debt of gratitude, my dear fellow.’ 

‘For what! 

‘For introducing me to Miss Thornton.’ 

* Not at all—you know that whenever I can in anywise advance 
your interests or happiness, you have but to command my services,’ 
said I, thinking of the hundred dollars, and several other small 
sums for which I was indebted to him. 

‘A toast, Mr. Luckless—Here’s health and happiness to the 
lady fair, under approaching auspices.’ 

] responded to it, with all my heart, and emptied my glass. As 
he refilled it, 1 inquired, ‘ Why then, she has been telling you what 
I expected, like most other ladies, she would have kept secret?” 

‘Oh, yes! she has told me a thousand secrets. The thing is 
fixed.’ 

I thought it somewhat strange, that Susan should have made a 
confidant of him, and let him into the secret of our engagement, 
for I certainly felt my faith plighted, by my word and act at the 
Springs. ; 

‘The relations subsisting between yourself, Miss Thornton, and 
myself, are of so social a nature, as immediately to point you 
out as the most suitable person to assist us on that most momentous 
of occasions.’ 

What in the deuse does he mean, thought I. 

‘You look surprized,’ said he. ‘I was of the impression that 
your penetration had revealed to you the fact of our attachment, 
and that you had anticipated the engagement which took place 
between us, night before last. Bless me, Henry, you look pale— 
what’s the matter—are you sick?’ 

I choked—suppressed my feelings—and tried to summon up 
my self-possession. If the house had given way beneath us, I could 
not have been more astonished than when I heard Dick’s announce- 
ment. I answered— : 

‘Yes—I’m devilish sick—I’ve been so for the last two or three 
days—lI must go and take something to cure me—I will see you 
again, Mr. Worthall. Good morning.’ 

I passed rapidly to my office. There was a whirlpool of feeling 
in my breast. In half an hour, I became more calm. And can she 
be false? Was not her conduct at the Springs, on that brightest 
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of nights, in my past history, indicative of a favorable response to 
the declaration which she must have understood. There is some 
mistake—-some mystery—much wrong, in this business, and I 
must pry into it. I will keep a stiff upper lip, and she shall not 
see my mortification or anguish, Thus thought I, and rising, I 
left the office, and proceeded to Mr. Thornton’s. { entered, 
shook hands with Susan, who looked quite as blooming as ever. 
In a few minutes, I asked— 

‘Is what Mr. Worthall told me this morning, true? 

She blushed, and asked what I referred to. 

‘Why, he has intimated, that you and he are engaged’—I re- 
plied, with evident emotion. 

‘And he makes you his confidante, and you wish me to confer 
the same honor on you’——said she, in a light tone. 

‘My dear Susan,’ said I, taking her by the hand, ‘when I 
declared the passion which I have long felt for you, at the 
Springs, it was my understanding that we were of one heart and 
one mind.’ 

She looked astonished, and I went on—‘ You heard my stor 
until we were interrupted, and then you gave me your hand, whic 
act, I of course, construed most favorably to my hopes.’ 

‘Well, now, Mr. Luckless, I do think that you can only blame 
yourself, if you are involved in difficulties. I recollect everything 
which occurred; and when I waved my hand towards you, I only 
meant that you should say no more; and if you put any other 
construction on it, you did me injustice.’ 

‘And myself, also,’ I replied; and assuming an indifferent tone, 
I continued, ‘I see how it is—my cake’s dough, and that’s all 
about it. Mr. Worthall has honored me with an invitation to 
play part the second, on that occasion—Susan, can’t I be the first 


character”? 


She shook her head. 
‘Well, I’m in a lovely predicament without doubt—sieged and 


sacked—without a shilling, and without a sweetheart.’ 

‘I hope I shall not loose your friendship? 

¢ You never had it, miss—so cold a feeling was never thought of, 
when I dreamed of you.’ 

‘Mr. Luckless, I have always been very free and open to you; 
and ladies in love, are always reserved; and I should have thought 


that your sagacity would have taught you that I regarded you as a 


brother.’ 
¢And Mr. Worthall as a grandfather’—-I added. 


Susan burst into tears, and I, feeling a tender mood coming over 


me, gave her a parting salutation, and hurried off. 
I concluded to serve as groomsman, and to hide if possible all 


feelings of the disappointed lover from the eyes of the world. 1 
acted my part so well, that no one, to this day, save Worthall and 


Susan, now his lady, knows or suspects aught of the truth. 


L.of C. 
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I wrote the following parody, and handed it to Susan, one week 
before she sacrificed herself to Mammon and Mr. Worthall. 
Sacrificed I say, because I know that she loved Harry Luckless 
more than she ever did Mr. Richard Whorthall, although, she loved 
his cash more than she did both of us together! 





‘BLACK-EYED SUE.’ 


Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, 
Wot ye how she jilted me, 
When I was smit, and made love at her? 
She smiled, and vowed she loved me well, 
She said she’d Jive to bless me only— 
But, ah! the false, uncertain belle, 
She’s taken Dick and left me lonely! 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, &c. 


Oh! was’nt she a heartless thing, 
Whom I oft kissed, and called my honey— 
To swear to love me, and then fling 
My love aside, and take Dick’s money? 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, &c. 


Her lip so fresh, her brow so fair, 
Her peerless foot, and form so splendid, 
Would make e’en angels sigh and swear, 
And wish their souls with hers were blended. 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, &c. 


I have no hope that Dick will die— 
But fear me much, he’ll live forever— 
Else I alone, swan-like, would sigh, 
And for her widowed hand endeavor! 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, &c. 





I will not be a wretched wight— 
Fresh spirits { will shortly rally— 
Ill make new love, and try to-night 
What can be done with blue-eyed Sally. 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, 
Black-eyed Sue of Cincinnati, 
Wot ye how she jilted me, 


When I was smit, and made love at her? 
T. &. &@. 
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THE PIONEER MOTHERS. 


Noruine is more inspiriting, or more calculated to cause pleasur- 
able feelings, than for a son,of the West to mark the rapid march 
of civilization and improvement, which has made this, the soil of his 
birth, the garden-spot of the Union. And while thus contemplating 
the growing present, so full of hope, his mind naturally recurs to 
the past, when silence, throned amid the magnificence of nature, 
reigned over an unbroken wilderness: where once the forest tow- 
ered in grandeur, is seen the city full of life and bustle; and where 
once was heard naught but nadure’s music, the music of the trees, 
of the groves, of the little rivulet and thundering cataract, is heard 
the hum and clatter of machinery. Where once the dusky war- 
riors assembled to worship the unknown spirit, and sing over, with 
souls burning with wild enthusiasm, the war-song of their race; 
there stands the stately temple, consecrated to the living God, 
resounding with spirit-melting, spirit-soarmg anthems of love and 
peace, and decorated by the plastic hand of the Genius of the arts. 
Once the light canoe skipped over the western streams; now, the 
splendid and powerful steamboat ploughs her swift course against 
their rapid currents. 

The change is truly great and wonderful. While it affords an 
admirable evidence of the power and superiority of the civilized 
man over the savage, it likewise admonishes us, in our pride of 
feeling, that it was eilected by many trials and suflerings. It bids 
us remember the actors who began it, who suffered and died in its 
prosecution, and whose uncoflined bones bleach our fair hills and 
valleys. It bids us remember our pioneer fathers. We rejoice 
that the West has of late responded in accordance to its bidding. 
We rejoice that our pioneer fathers are now mourned and honored, 
that their deeds and suflerings are the animating themes of the 
poet’s song and the oratox’s eloquence, on the return of an annual 
festival. And it is right, that they shou!d be thus remembered; for 
in such a remembrance lives a virtuous love of ancestry—a devo- 
tion to country. But let us not, in their remembrance, forget our 
Pioneer Mothers. 

With the pioneer fathers, they left a common home and common 
endearments, for similar scenes of hardships and strife. The 
green hills, in climbing whose tops they had spent the early days 
of life,;were changed for the bleak mountain and trackless forest. 
They went forth, driven not by oppression’s rod, but as volunteers 
to act as hand-maids in rearing a nation in the wilds of the West. 
They saw before them countless dangers; but, like their Pilgrim 
mothers, safe in the consciousness of the purity and nobleness of 
the undertaking, they faltered not, turned not back. They went 
forth with a devotedness and singleness of purpose, to assist the 
pioneer fathers, and they wavered not. Unlike melancholy pil- 
grims, wending their slow way to some holy shrine, they entered 
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the wilderness to make it their home, with hearts beating high with 
joy and hope. A spirit so resolute, yet so adventurous, so unam- 
bitious, yet so exalted; a spirit so highly calculated to awaken a 
love of the pure and noble, yet so uncommon, never before actua- 
ted the ancestral matrons of any land or clime. 

_ Thus prepared, thus actuated, they set out for the West. Gen- 
erally, they had no particular place in view; they started for the 
wide West. It was not unusual for them, before finding a resting 
place, to journey many long months, exposed to the severities of 
the seasons, as likewise to the iminent dangers and suflerings 
which threatened them, and which they often fatally experienced, 
from a most subtle and blood-loving enemy. Many mothers lived 
not to find a home in western wilds. When at length they reach- 
ed a chosen spot, the pioneer father reared the log-cabin, and the 
pioneer mother became its rightful mistress. How widely different 
from the present, when their daughters live in ease, in elegant man- 
sions. The pioneer mother was not only the mistress of her 
cabin, but in most instances its defender. ‘The pioneer father 
spent his days either in providing food by hunting, or in battling 
with the foe. His absence was marked by the wily Indian as a 
fit occasion to massacre his beloved ones. Sometimes, the mother 
was called to take up the deadly weapon and meet the enemy; 
often, she was triumphant, and saved herself and little ones. 
Sometimes, she awoke amid the yell of the savage, and found her- 
self enveloped in flames, and lived only, perhaps, to feel the awful- 
ness of her situation, to breathe a prayer, and then to pass away 
to be seen no more. Sometimes, unable to overcome the force of 
the savage, her husband being slain or absent, she became his cap- 
tive, was taken to his tribe, treated most cruelly, and shamefully 
exposed to every conceivable torture. Sometimes, she left her 
cabin and went to the battle-field, acted as sentinel, stood by the 
side of the soldier in the hour of strife, handing him the bullet and 
powder: at others, she repaired to the fort, to bind up the wounds of 
the soldier, and console the dying soul before it winged its flight to 
the realms above. y 

If at any time the pioneer mothers enjoyed a respite from such 
scenes and trials, it was only to make preparation in anticipation 
of coming danger. Their quietest and least apprehensive mo- 
ments, were those when naught was heard but the howl of the 
wild beast, and the roar of the storm as it swept through the depths 
of the forest. Some degree of suspicion, some thought of danger, 
ever harassed their minds. Examples are numerous, illustrative 
of the heroism and noble bearing which characterized the pioneer 
mothers. We select the following from ‘ Metcalf’s Wars in the 
West.’ 

‘In 1782 a Mr. Woods, as customary, went from his cabin leaving 
his wife, one daughter about ten years of age, and a lame negro 
man. ‘The morning after his departure, Mrs. Woods, walking a 
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short distance from the house, discovered seven or eight Indians 
lying in ambush, who instantly pursued her. She fled, entered the 
house, and was attempting to secure the door, when one of the 
Indians, being in advance of his companions, pushed it open, rush- 
ed in, and sprang upon the negro. Mrs. Woods shut the door, 
and a severe encounter ensued between the negro and Indian. 
The negro fell: the Indian was upon him with his bloody knife 
aimed at his heart. But before he could effect his dire purpose, the 
little girl seized an axe, struck him a blow on the head, and brought 
him lifeless to the floor. The negro then called out to his mistress, 
who dared not leave the door, for fear of its being burst open b 
the band without, to let in another, and they would kill them all, 
one by one.’ ‘In 1791, the Indians attacked the house of Mr. 
Merrill. Mr. Merrill opening the door to discover the cause of 
the alarm, was shot so as entirely to disable him. The Indians 
now attempted to enter the house, but were prevented by the door’s 
being closed and secured by Mrs. Merrill and her daughter. The 
Indians succeeded in hewing away a part of the door, through 
which passage one of them attempted to enter, but the heroic moth- 
er,in the midst of her screaming children, and groaning husband, 
seized an axe and gave the rufhan a fatal blow, after which she 
hauled him through the passage into the house! the others (uncon- 
scious of the fate of their companions) supposing that they had 
now nearly succeeded in their object, rushed forward, four of 
whom Mrs. Merrill in like manner dispatched before the others 
discovered the mistake. The remaining Indians departed to tell 
to their nation the disgraceful news of their defeat.’ 

These are but two of the illustrations which might be adduced, 
as evidence of what the pioneer mo hers suflered and accomplished 
in the early settlement of the West. Others might be cited, if 
opportunity allowed, of a nature more thrilling, more character- 
istic. 
Why did they endure such hardships? Why leave their fair and 
peaceful homes to encounter such dangers, to become actors in 
_ such bloody and terrific scenes? The ancient Amazonian, clad in 
steel, inspired by a warlike and masculine spirit, exposed herself 
to the horrors and strifes of war, fought, bled, and died in the very 
heat of battle, that her orb of glory might be the most brilliant in 
the sky of military fame. The maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, 
rode, a war-conquering spirit, spreading death and terror all 
around, before the armies of France; but she was a superstitious 
fanatic. The pioneer mothers endured sufferings of every degree 
and under every situation; in the lone solitudes of the wilderness; 
in the tented field; in deadly strifes with the relentless and re- 
vengeful Indian; for their rude homes, their husbands, their children: 
They sought not a name of glory. Greater disinterestedness of 
—_— never shone in human character. Matchless women! 

here in the history of mankind, since the morning dawn of the 
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world, do we find your parallel! We admire purity and majesty 
of mind, as they appeared in the Roman mother, Cornelia, who, 
when others were boasting of their jewels, pointed to her two 
sons, the future agitators of the mighty city, and exclaimed, ‘there 
are my jewels.’ We admire a Madame De Stae/, with a mind 
elassic, beautiful, and polished, yet searching and profound; a 
Hemans, with a mind robed in the music and radiancy of language, 
graceful, bright, and energetic in thought, flowing in the loveliest 
forms of verse; a Sigourney, a Gould, with minds of beauty, grace, 
and elegance. We admire her of grace and dignity of manner, 
who sits the queen of the social circle; rich in every social virtue, 
brilliant in thought, amusing in wit, making all about her happier, 
livelier, and better. We admire her witha heart of benevolence, 
who loves to watch over the couch of the dying, to shelter the 
poor, to rear as her own the destitute orphan. But, when we be- 
hold woman making such sacrifices, enduring such adversities and 
trials, as did the pioneer mothers, we have not words to express our 
admiration; it calls for an admiration far above human; an admira- 
tion affording a fitting theme for the angels of the skies to tune 
their golden harps. 

It may be asked, what was the eflect of these scenes, through 
which the pioneer mothers passed, upon their character? It may be 
thought by some that they developed a character too rough, too 
masculine. Tis true they were not so refined, so deeply schooled 
in that which is delicate and beautiful, as are mothers of our day; 
nor were they versed in polite learning, nor in the elegancies of 
the various accomplishments of the present, which are the orna- 
ment of their sex. But, if they had not these polished and glitter- 
ing attainments, they had those which were the developments of 
their nature’s purely, uninfluenced by the fashion and artifice of 
society. We admit they were masculine, if you term that mascu- 
line, which prompted them to defend, aye die, for their busbands, 
their children. ‘They were social, if it be social to iove-and to 
cling, as the ivy to the oak, to their offspring, to cultivate their 
virtues and diffuse through the family, lite and happiness. ‘They 
were tender, if it be tenderness to mourn over and succor the 
grieved and dying. ‘They were sympathetic, if it be sympathy to 
feel with the strongest intensity, the sufferings of others. ‘They 
were elevated in character, if it be an elevation of character to 
discard the mean and impure, and practice the pure and noble. 
From their very situation—it could not be otherwise—the finer and 
exalted feelings of their natures were developed. ‘Their descend- 
ants, who, upon a familiar principle, partake to some extent of their 
character, are evidences that it was truly good, truly noble. 
Those who have survived, around whom there is a charm of un- 
common interest, kindling the most delightful associations, and 
upon whom all eyes delight to gaze with sweet complacency, as 
upon beings of a higher sphere, are living monuments of the char- 
acters of the pioneer mothers. 
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Now, it seems to us, that the inference to be drawn from this 
feeble sketch of the hardships and character of the pioneer mothers, 
is, that they deserve a most sacred remembrance. They should be 
remembered, because it is the only way in which we can show our 
gratitude for what they endured for’us, their posterity. They 
should be remembered because in their remembrance we will learn 
their character, and will be induced to model after their virtues; 
and thus lay a foundation upon which the fabric of society shall 
arise, all beautiful and proportionate. How should they be remem- 
bered? Surely in no way different from that which is common to 
all illustrious dead. The child should be taught to lisp their names; 
maturer minds should make their characters their study. They 
should live in the literature of the country, particularly that of the 
West. ‘The general history of the West should embrace their 
history. ‘The poetry of the West, so full of thrilling and romantic 
incidents,—incidents in which they were prominent actors, should 
throw around them a charm of enduring glory. The eloquence of 
the West, deriving its unrivaled, its imperial elements from early 
scenes should likewise make them immortal. Above all, they 
should have a correct and beautiful history of their own written, 
and that by some fair hand. May the day be not far distant, when 
such a history shall be announced, coming from some Western 
authoress—an ornament, a noble evidence of the memory which 
the sons and daughters of the West cherish for their Pioneer 


Mothers. 
H. J. G. 





LITERARY MEMS. 


Reap, to-day, Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein.” 
Truly a great production—with many thrilling and glorious pas- 
sages, and some entire scenes which are as near my ideas of 
perfection, as any thing which human genius has produced. Found, 
I think, the original of Campbell’s much-lauded and often-quoted 
line: i 
‘ And coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
It is thus—in the first scene of the fifth act: 

‘ As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.’ 


This may be a mere coincidence; but the passage in ‘Wallen- 


stein,’ which is really great, has very much the appearance of 
being the fountain-source of the line in ¢ Lochiel’s Warning. 
14 AMINIDAB. 
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THE MOTHERS OF THE WEST. 


‘A spirit so resolute, yet so adventurous—so unambitious, yet so exalted—a spirit so highly calcu- 


lated to awaken a love of the pure and the noble, yet so uncommon—never before actuated the 
ancestral matrens of any laid or clime.’ 


Tue Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
Stout-hearted dames were they; 
With nerve to wield the battle-brand, 

And join the border-fray. 
Our rough land had no braver, 

In its days of blood and strife— 
Aye ready for severest toil, 

Aye free to peril life. 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
On Old Kan-tuc-kee’s soil, 

How shared they, with each dauntless band, 
War’s tempest, and Life’s toil! 

They shrank not from the foeman— 
They quailed not, in the fight— 

But cheer’d their husbands through the day, 
And soothed them through the night. 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
Their bosoms pillowed men! 

And proud were they by such to stand, 
In hammock, fort, or glen. 

To load the sure old rifle— 
To run the leaden ball— 

To stand beside a husband’s place, 
And fill it should he fall: 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
Such were there daily deeds. 

Their monument!—where does it stand! 
Their epitaph!—who reads? 

No braver dames had Sparta, 
No nobler matrons Rome— 

Yet who or lauds, or honors them, 
Ev’n in their own green home? 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land! 
They sleep in unknown graves: 

And had they borne and nursed a band 
Of ingrates, or of slaves, 

- They had not been more neglected! 

But their graves shall yet be found, 

And their monuments dot here and there 
‘The Dark and Bloody Ground.’ 


W. D. G. 
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LAFITTE: THE PIRATE OF THE GULF. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE FORTHCOMING NOVEL OF THE AUTHOR OF * THE SOUTH WEST.’ * 


BOOK THIRD. 


‘Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us??-—-The two Foscart. 


* And now he stood upon the dazzling height 
For which he long had labored.’°--T’he Conqueror. 


. wealth, such as 
The state accords her worthiest servants; nay, 
Nobility itself, I guaranty thee..—-Marino Faliero. 





Tue third part, or natural division, of our tale, opens in that 
portion of Louisiana, described in the historical sketch of the 
Barritarians commencing the second book, to which we refer the 
reader, and six days later than the period with which we closed 
that book. 

On the seventh morning after the scenes and events just related, 
nearly the whole of the fleet, consisting of thirteen vessels, over 
which Lafitte held command, composed principally of brigantines, 
polaccas, small schooners of that peculiar class known then, and 
now, as the ‘ Baltimore Clipper, two or three gun boats and 
feluccas, besides many small boats with and without masts, were 
anchored in the little harbor behind the island, and under cover of 
the guns of the strong hold of the smugglers, crowning the western 
extremity of the island of Grand Terre. 

Between these vessels and the smooth beach, boats were con- 
stantly passing and repassing, whilst the loud air of some popular 
French or Spanish song—-the loud laugh of reckless merriment, or 
bandied jokes, mingled with strange and fierce oaths, floated over 
the water to the shore with wonderful distinctness in the clear 
morning air. 

On the southern or opposite side of the island, upon a gentle 
eminence commanding a prospect of the sea to the south—while 
over the intercepting trees was an uninterrupted and distant view 
of the masts of the anchored fleet—in various natural attitudes, 
was congregated a group apparently deeply engaged in watching 
the movements of two vessels standing towards the island. 

The shape and number of sails of the approaching objects 
which engrossed the attention of the observers, indicated vessels 
of small and equal burden; apparently sailing side by side, and 
making, with all their canvass spread, for the western pass. 

As they lessened their distance from the island, and their low 


* See ¢ Editor’s Budget,’ article Literary Intelligence. 
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hulls rose above the sphericity of the sea, the interest of the spec- 
tators became more intense. Suddenly a little triangular flag was 
run up to the peak of one of the vessels nearest the entrance to 
the lake, and at the same instant a light cloud of blue smoke shot 
suddenly from the side of the more distant vessel, and curled 
upwards, wreathing over her tall masts. This was followed by 
the sharp report, deadened by the distance, of a shotted gun. 

The knoll upon which this party were assembled, consisted of 
a grassy swell, dotted here and there by a magnificent live oak, 
and terminating abruptly several feet above the sea in a perpen- 
dicular precipice of earth, formed by the encroachment of the 
waves, combined with the heavy rains characteristic of that cli- 
mate, acting upon the loose and impalpable soil of those alluvial 
regions. Under a large and venerable tree, which, growing near 
the precipice, hung partly over it, casting a deep shadow not only 
upon the summit of the cliff, but upon the beach beneath, lay 
buried in deep sleep, like one who had kept long vigils the prece- 
ding night, the athletic form of the chief of the buccaneers, whose 
dress and appearance we will employ the time occupied by the 
vessels in gaining the island, to describe. 

With a cheek browned by the southern suns, his manly 
features gave no indication of that age which a silvery hair 
sprinkled here and there among his raven locks, betrayed. An 
ample, dark, gray roquelaure faced with black silken velvet, lay 
outspread by the foot of the tree, serving him both for a couch 
and protection from the dampness of the morning, which the up- 
risen sun was rapidly dissipating before his warm and enlivening 
beams. One arm grasping a rich inlaid belt pistol in its conscious 
fingers, was bent under his head, constituting the sleeper’s only 
pillow, while the other was buried in his bosom. The blue collar 
of his seaman’s shirt was turned back from his throat and neck, 
exposing them to the refreshing breeze of the sea, and displayimg a 
depth and strength of chest, as uncommon in this day of physical 
degeneracy, as it was the birth-right of the men of a sterner age. 

Encircling his waist, was a gorgeous belt of wampum—the gift 
of a Mexican Indian chief, as a token of his gratitude to him for 
preserving from violation his only child. In it glistened the handle 
of a dirk, and the curled heads of a brace of serviceable pistols. 
A black velvet jacket, a slouched sombrero, and a pair of full, 
long pantaloons ornamented with numerous bell-buttons, pendant 
from the eye by little chains, ringing with a clear tinkling sound 
at every tread of the wearer, with low wrinkled boots, peculiar to 
that period, completed the dress, and with the addition of a 
sheathed sabre mounted with costly jewels, lying by his side and 
within reach of his disengaged hand, also the arms, of the hand- 
some and athletic sleeper. 

At his feet, and comfortably stretched upon the cloak of his 
master, apparently dozing, but with eyes of watchfulness and 
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intelligence that took notice of every surrounding circumstance, 
lay a noble dog, of that dignified and sagacious species, originally 
derived from the island of Newfoundland. Scarcely, however, 
and with struggles of self-denial, did the faithful animal, with 
philosophy worthy of a stoic, resist repeated temptations to quit 
his post from time to time, presented him in the shape of certain 
comestibles, by a third individual of the party. 

‘Dat dog Leon, love stretch de lazy bone on massa cloak, more 
daneat. Here, you wooly nigger, Leon, come get dis nice turkey 
wing for you breakuss.’ 

Leon occasionally raised his eyes, and looked wistfully upon the 
tempting morcel, then casting them upon his master, reprovingly 
and negatively shook his head. 

Upon a rude hearth, not far from the sleeper, burned a bright 
wood fire, over which, suspended upon a crane resting upon two 
upright crotchets, hung a large iron pot, the black cover of which 
was constantly dancing above the boiling water, which, with cer- 
tain culinary instruments and preparations around, gave sign of 
an intention to break, by a substantial meal, the fast of the night. 

Into this vessel, Cudjoe, as he progressed in dissecting a wild 
turkey, tossed, as he sawed them from the body, the severed 
portions, with which however, before consigning it to the boiling 
receptacle, he would provokingly tempt his fellow servant, the 
philosophical Leon, from his duty. 

Cudjoe, this mischievous leader into temptation, whom we have 
before passingly introduced to the reader, was a young slave about 
four feet high, with a glossy black skin, ivory white teeth, two of 
which, flanking his capacious jaws, projected outwards, with the 
dignity of the embryo tusks of a young elephant. His lips were 
of ample dimensions, and of the brightest vermillion, the low2r one 
hanging down, and resting familiarly upon his short retreating chin. 
His nose, which surmounted, or rather stood in the rear of these 
formidable appendages of the mouth, was of vast dimensions, 
terminating in a magnificent expansion of the nostril, and threat- 
ening to encroach upon the province of his ears, which hung down 
in enormous lappels, as if welcoming the expected proximity. 

His eyes were small, restless, and almost deficient in that gen- 
erous display of white, characteristic of his race. One of these 
organs, he kept at all times hermetically sealed, while the other 
enjoyed that obliquity of vision, which rendered it difficult for the 
beholder to decide certainly as to the particular point their owner 
was directing his visual orb. 

His neck, short, thick, and bull-like, was set into broad shoulders, 
from which depended long arms hanging by his side like those of 
the ourang-outang, and terminating in short stunted fingers, of 
which useful ornaments two and.a half were wanting. His feet 
were broad and flat, of equal longitude either way from the base of 
his short legs, which were exactly in their centre; so that he seemed 
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to enjoy the enviable facility of progressing m opposite directions 
without the trouble of turning his body. 

His forehead, lined with innumerable fine wrinkles, was very 
high and round, down to the centre of which the reddish wool 
curled barrenly to a point, displaying a physiognomical feature, 
which was the mere mockery of that intellect it indicated. His 
voice, or rather his voices, for nature charitably making up his 
deficiences, had bestowed two upon him, in ordinary conversation 
was sharp and wirey, and pitched upon a shrill, discordant key; 
but when he sang, as he often did, the soft airs of his tribe for the 
amusement of his master, the melody of a syren seemed floating 
around the enraptured listener. 

His natural disposition was gentle and affectionate; but when 
roused to revenge, he was more terrible than the uncaged hyena. 
Gratitude to his master, who captured him from a slaver, and 
subsequently saved him from an imminent and revolting death, had 
bound him to him with a faithfulness and attachment nothing could 
diminish, and death only terminate; while the shrewdness, activity 
and animal courage of the young and deformed African, rendered 
him a useful and necessary appendage to the person of his master. 

The fourth and last figure in the group was a supernatural and 
decrepid old man, with a noble, yet attenuated profile, doubled 
with age and infirmity, with sunken and watery eye, haggard 
features, a long neglected, gray beard, and a few straggling silver 
hairs blowing about his aged temples. He was clothed in coarse 
and squallid garments, which he confined to his form with one 
hand, whilst the other sustamed a bundle of dry fuel that he had 
just gathered on the skirts of the forest. From time to time, the 
old man would add a stick to the fire, and kneeling down blow 
feebly the expiring flames, while at intervals, he muttered indis- 
tinctly with that unconscious manner, characteristic of second 
childhood. 

But the aged menial, was not only afflicted with imbecile dotage, 
but the rays of intellect were faint and flickering in his shattered 
brain. The light of mind was extinguished in mental night. The 
cistern was broken at the fountain. Who may read the dark page of 
that old man’s life, and trace out the causes which led to such effects? 

Not far from the scene of the aged man’s occupation, and with- 


in ear shot of the sleeper, four or five dark-looking men in the garb 
of buccaneers, reclined upon the sward, smoking and watching in 
silence the approaching vessels. 

To the right of the knoll occupied by these groups, at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, rose the strong hold of the buccaneers; while 
in the rear, and hidden from a prospect of the sea, interspersed 
among the trees and surrounding the fort, were several rude huts 
constructed for the habitations of those of the band, not immedi- 
ately engaged in the duty of defending the battery. Upon the 
walls of the fortilace, and among the adjacent village of cots, 
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figures dressed in various wild and fantastic, yet sailor-like garbs, 
were seen, either engaged under the trees cooking their morning 
meal, burnishing their arms, or hastening to and from the hold of 
their chief, as though busy with preparations, for some important 
event. 

By these individuals, the objects which had attracted the atten- 
tion of Cudjoe, the old man, and the group of smokers had not yet 
been discovered. 

‘Who tink dem two vessel be, stannen for de pass on de win? 
asked Cudjoe, pausing a moment in the midst of his dissecting 
operations, as his restless one eye, always on the alert, caught sight 
of the white sails of the two vesseis, standing, with all drawing 
sails set for the island. 

Old Lafon fixed his bleared eye-balls in the direction Cudjoe in- 
dicated, by extending in his long arms a dissected leg of the turkey 
upon which he was operating, and shook his palsied head. 

‘See now, dey sail togedder like two gull on de gulf; dey jis de 
same bigness.’ 

‘No, no! the old man cannot see; two, did you say? Then 
shall one destroy the other. Alas! for two! it is an evil number, 
and he talked mcoherently, mumbling the words in his toothless 
jaws, 

The two vessels now stood in close-hauled, with starboard tacks 
on board. ‘The one to leeward however, seemed to gain rapidly 
upon that to windward, who hoisted her colors, a broad English 
ensign, while a parti-colored signal fluttered from her main-peak. 

‘By St. Jone, but dat is one dam English cruiser! exclaimed 
Cudjoe, as the colors were spread to the breeze, ‘and sacre debble, 
if dat aint one o’ our own craf he chasin.’ 

One vessel was now evidently in pursuit of the other. The 
pursuer was a large-sized English armed brig, while the chase was a 
brigantine, light-armed, but a very fast sailer, and every moment 
increasing the distance between herself and pursuer. Still she 
displayed no colors, when the brig fired a gun ahead, to compel 
her to show them. 

At the same moment, the chase run up the Carthagenian flag, 
and returned the gun by a whole broad-side. 

The sleeper started from his deep sleep at the sound of the sin- 
gle gun, and with his sabre in his grasp, stood upon his feet, a tall, 
finely-formed and manly figure. His dark hair curled around his 
expansive forehead; beneath his arched brows glowed eyes of the 
deepest black, now sparkling like coals of fire as he glanced sea- 
ward at the approaching vessels. As the English colours of the 
armed brig caught his eye, his lip, graced by handsome mustachoes 
blended with his dark whiskers, curled with a cold expression of 
contempt; but as he gazed more steadily upon the vessels, a proud 
smile lighted up his sun-browned features. 

‘Here comes a timber of old England’s wooden walls, banging 
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away at the Lady of the Gulf, as if she had nothing better to do 


than to scale her guns at my vessels. 
‘Ha! that tells well, my good lieutenant!’ and his eye lighted 


with pleasure as he saw the head of the Englishman’s bowsprit 
and jib-boom shot away by the gallant broadside of the chase, and 
fall into the water. 

The buccaneer was now too far to leeward, to reach the pass 
without tacking; and before he could execute this nautical maneu- 
rve, the English brig ranged upon his larboard quarter. 

‘Well, Monsieur Johnny,’ continued the pirate quietly watch- 
ing the movement of the two vessels, ‘if you fire your starboard 
broadside into my little clipper, we may turn the brigantine over 
to Cudjoe here for a riddling seive. 

‘Ha! she has grounded, and,—now the Englishman has saved 
his powder; and instead of firing her broadside into the brigan- 
tine, as her maneuvering threatened, the English brig leaving the 
chase, ran boldly in and came to an anchor close under the island, 
and about half a mile from the cliff upon which stood the group, 
who with various degrees of interest had watched the nautical 
movements we have briefly described. 

‘By the holy cross! but sir Englishman shows consummate 
impudence, firing his spare shot mto one of my vessels, and then 
dropping his anchor in the face of my battery, as if he had done 
me good service. Holy devil! but his coolness shall be warmed a 
little with red, iron bullets, if my little battery has not forgotten 
how to speak. 

‘Here Cudjoe, you beautiful boy, go as though the devil sent 
you, and tell Getzendanner I want to see him.’ 

‘An who but de debble dosen me?’ chuckled Cudjoe, but very 
wisely to himself, as he went off like a second Mercury, marvellous- 
ly aiding his progress up the slight ascent to the fort with his long 
arms, which he alternately applied to the ground with great dex- 
terity and effect. 

‘Ha! he launches his pinnacle! and it is prettily manned withal. 
And there flutters a flag of truce!’ exclaimed the pirate, as he 
saw these indications of pacific intentions on the part of the brig. 

‘Blessed visit of peace! sending out round shot as its pioneers. 
Ho! my men!’ he shouted. And his boat’s crew springing from 
their recumbent attitude upon the grass, were upon their feet and 
at his side. 

‘To the boat! Let us reconnoitre this mysterious stranger, 
who thus saucily beards us to our very faces,’ he commanded, 
seizing his weapons and casting his cloak upon the ground. _Hasti- 
ly buckling his sabre around him, and placing his pistols in his belt, 
he descended the cliff followed by his oarsmen, and the next mo- 
ment stood upon the beach. 

The seamen placed their shoulders to the bows of the boat and 
shoved her off, while their leader, taking from one of his men a 
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coarse seaman’s jacket and tarpaulin, put them on, at once and 
effectually covering his richer dress, and concealing any indications 
of rank above those around him. Stepping on board, he seated 
himself in the stern sheets and took the helm. 

‘Give way men!’ he cried in a low yet energetic tone of com- 
mand; and the light boat shot away from the beach like an arrow. 

In a few moments, he approached within hail of the pinnace, 
which, with steady pull was making for the shore. 

‘Boat ahoy!’ hailed an officer in the full uniform of a British 
naval officer, who was standing near the stern of the boat leaning 
upon. his sword, while another officer of the navy, and a gentle- 
man in the military dress of a commander of infantry, were seat- 
ed under a canopy in the stern sheets. 

‘Ahoy! and the manly voice of the disguised rover rang full and 
clear over the water, as he replied. 

‘Where is your captain?’ inquired the English officer, as the 
boats came close to each other. 

The outlaw, preferring from motives of policy to conceal his 


real character, replied: 
‘If you mean the Barritarian chief, you will find him on shore.’ 


‘Are you of his band?’ 

‘We can communicate any message to him,’ he answered eva- 
sively. 

ea the bearer of a packet to Captain Lafitte,’ replied the 
officer. ‘I would know to whom I entrust it.’ 

‘We are of Captain Lafitte’s party, and will execute any com- 
mission, with which we may be entrusted, be its import peaceful or 


hostile,’ said Lafitte firmly. 
‘What say you Williams, shall this business be entrusted to this 


stranger?’ ; 

‘It is perhaps, the only alternative;’ he replied cautiously; ‘he 
is, most likely, one of the outlaw’s band, and will no doubt convey 
the packet safely to his chief.’ 

‘Ho! Monsieur, will you convey this packet to Captain Lafitte, 
and say to him that we will here await his reply?” demanded the 
English officer; and he proffered to him as he spoke, a large pack- 
et heavy with seals. 

‘I will, gentlemen; but had you not better see Captain Lafitte 
yourselves? If you will pull into the shore with me, I will notify 
him of your desire of an interview with him.’ 

After a few moment’s hesitation the officer complied, and the 
two boats were soon seen approaching the island, by the buca- 
neers on the beach, who, alarmed by the firing, had assembled on 
the shore in great numbers, armed and prepared for conflict, 
where they watched the movements of the boats with no little 
interest. 

When they came within reach of the guns of the battery on 
the shore, and within hail of the beach, where nearly two hundred 
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men had already ‘Gollected, the dngpawwed bacaneer, desirous of 
detaining the officers until he learned the contents of the package, 
stood up in his boat, threw aside the seaman’s jacket in which he 
was enveloped, and turning to the British officers, said calmly, but 
in a determined tone: 

‘Gentlemen, | am Lafitte—you are my prisoners!’ 

The astonis shed oflicers, hali drew their swords, and grasped the 
handles of their pistols. 

‘Draw no weapons gentlemen! you are, you see, in my power. 
I shall detain you but a few hours.’ 

‘Base traitor! Well is it said, you honor no flag but your own 
blood-stained ensign, if thus you recognise a flag of truce. The 
devil himself would respect that emblem of peace and honorable 
confidence!’ shouted the Briton fiercely. 

‘Nay, sir officer,—Do you bring messengers of peace at the 
cannon’s mouth?—Do you beara flag of truce in one hand anda 
lighted match in the other?—Peace, sir,—It i is you, sir, who tarnish 
the flag you accuse me of dishonoring?’ 

The boats had now reached the shore, and Lafitte springing out 
upon the beach, said:— 

‘Gentlemen, | will take your arms’— 

‘Jacques, hold these men,’ he continued, pointing to the crew of 
the pinnace, ‘under safe guard until further orders. Stand back! 
back—imen"’ he called loudly to his followers. ‘Why do you 
crowd thus, with lowering brow, and hand on weapon, around my 
prisoners?” 

‘Spies! spies! Muerto a los Ingleses,—Down with the British! 
seize them—hang them! cried the multitude, and rushed forward 
with lifted weapons, as if determined to seize them in spite of the 
stern discipline which usually controlled their fierce natures. 

‘Men, do you press me?’ he shouted as they still closed around 
the Englishmen. ‘Back, hounds! or by the Holy God I will send 
one of you to breakfast in hell! and he drew a pistol from his belt. 

The most forward of the men at that moment laid his hand upon 
the arm of one of the ollicers, who stood between the bucaneer 
chief and the bow of the boat from which they had just stepped. 
The report of a pistol rang in the air, and the daring mutineer fell 
a corpse at the feet of the Englishman. 

The crowd fell suddenly back, as they witnessed this summary 
act of piratical justice. Away with this mutinous slave!’ he ex- 
claimed; and his followers near him, raised the corpse in silence 
and moved away to bury it in a hastily scooped grave in the sand 
beneath the cliff. 

‘There is nothing like blood to cool blood! he said, quietly turn- 
ing to his prisoners. *Now, Messieurs, let this severe but necessa- 
ry act of discipline, assure you of my desire to secure your person- 
al safety.’ 

‘Here, my brave fellows, you are but tools of subtler men,’ said 
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he, turning to the crew of the pinnace, who sat moodily and in 
silence in their boat, expecting momentiy to be sacrificed to the 
violent passions of the lawless men, who, although awed into tem- 
porary passiveness, might the first opportunity, satiate their appe- 
tite for blood upon their defenceless persons. 

‘Here men, shove off this boat!’ 

The British coxswain looked at his officer for instructions. 

‘Put off, Carroll; but watch any signal from the shore,’ he said; 
and under the combined etlorts of several of his own crew, the 
boat shot out from the beach, the men stooped to their oars, and in 
a short time, were along side of their brig. 

In the meanwhile the Barritarian conducted through the retiring 
horde, the English officers to his fortress, while dark eyes gloated 
on them beneath the lowering brows of men—familiar with crime, 
pursued, until it had become a passion—whose hands mechanically 
rested upon the butt of a pistol, or the handle of a dirk or Spanish 
knife. 

The fortilace into which the chief ushered his prisoners, crown- 
ed a slight eminence of the island overlooking the sea to the south, 
and the lake or bay of Barritaria to the north, whose distant shore 
was marked by a low level line of cypress and other trees. 

The quarters, or camp, as it was more frequently termed, of the 
outlaw, consisted of a brick edifice within the fort, constructed on 
a plan similar to those old Spanish heuses still to be seen in the 
more ancient portions of the chief maritime port of Louisiana. 
The entrance to the fort consisted of a low, massive gate-way, 
before which paced a sentinel in the dress of a seaman, with a 
drawn sabre in his hand and a brace of heavy pistols stuck in his 
belt. On either side of this gate-way, was a row of barricaded win- 
dows, admitting light into several small apartments, used as store, 
sleeping, and guard rooms. 

‘Weston, close the gate and add three men to every guard! on 
your life admit no one without my orders!’ said Lafitte as he pass- 
ed into the fort. 

The sailor whom he thus addressed lifted his hat and moved to 
obey the order, while his captain with his three prisoners passed 
through the gate-way into a rude court, around which were ranged 
several low buildings, serving as work-shops, store-houses, and 
quarters for the men who staid on shore. Several pieces of dis- 
mounted cannon were lying about the court, while a long, mounted 
gun, which turned on a pivot, commanded the whole of the inte- 
rior of the defences, made use of in quelling domestic disturbances, 
stood in front of the buildings, just mentioned as the quarters of 
the chief. ‘To this dwelling, after crossing the court, he conducted 
his involuntary guests. 

‘Theodore!’ he called, stopping at the entrance: and the youth, 
with a pale, and as the Englishman thought, a strikingly intelligent 
face, came forth from a room communicating with the passage run- 
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ning through the building, with a pen in his hand, as if the voice of 
Lafitte had interrupted him while employed in writing. 

‘Theodore, conduct these gentlemen into the opposite building, 
and tell Weston to place a guard at the door.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
added with courtesy, turning to the oflicers, ‘I regret the necessi- 
ty of placing you under temporary restraint, but the fierce humor 
of my men requires it. They unfortunately suspect you visit our 
island under feigned pretences, while your real object is, to exam- 
ine the coast for the purpose of making a descent:’ and he looked 
at them severally and fixedly as he spoke. 

‘You will excuse me,’ he said abruptly after a moment’s pause, 
‘while I examine the package of which you are the bearer!’ 

‘Cudjoe, see that the gentlemen are comfortable in their room, 
and have refreshments placed before them.’ 

The officers politely bowed to their captor, who returned their 
courtesy with dignity, and following their youthful guide, disap- 

eared. | 
7 In a few minutes Theodore re-appeared in the court, closed be- 
hind him a heavy door, turning the massive bolt in the lock, and 
returned to the quarters of the chief, where he found him examin- 
ing the contents of the package. 

He was seated at a table in a small room, lighted by two barred 
windows deeply set in the thick walls overlooking the western 
pass, and afiording an extensive prospect of the southern sea. 
The opposite window commanded the anchorage with its little 
squadron, and the bay of Barritaria, with the distant green line of 
the level horizon. 

Five or six rude chairs, a large ship’s table, and a seaman’s chest 
were the only articles of furniture. Several charts, a few books, 
and bundles of filed, and many loose papers, lay upon the table. 

For an hour, he sat perusing the official papers which had been 
placed in his hands, then laying them upon the table, and leaning 
his head upon his hand, he remained a long time buried in deep 
thought. Suddenly starting up, he cried: 

‘Theodore, conduct Captain Lockyer to me. What turmoil is 
that without?’ he added with a raised voice, as loud words reached 
his ears. ‘Send Weston here!’ 

‘Weston,’ he said rapidly, as the captain of the guard appeared 
at the door—‘run the long gun out of the port hole in the gate, 
and bring it to bear upon the blustering fools, and wait my orders 
to fire. See that it is well charged with grape.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’ said the guard, who had been recently promoted 
from the command of a pollacca to the defence of the fort. And 
the creaking of the gun-carriage as it was swung around to the 
appointed position, had scarcely ceased, when a heavy footstep 
was heard in the hall, and the bearer of the packet entered the 
quarters of the pirate. I. 
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NEWTON AND FLAMSTEAD. 


An article has gone the rounds of our public prints, reflecting 
on the memory of sir Isaac Newton, by charging him with pla- 
giarism, to the injury of the astronomer, Flamstead: but any 
person acquainted with the real characters of these two persons, 
will consider Newton among the last of men that would subject 
themselves to such a charge, and Flamstead, the very last of his 
contemporaries, in whose power to recriminate he would have 
placed himself. That the charge is unfounded, will appear evident 
from the following well authenticated facts. 

Flamstead was born in 1646; and though educated for the 
church, made great progress in the sciences of mathematics and 
astronomy. In 1673, he wrote a small tract concerning the true 
and apparent diameters of the planets; which tract, Dr. Hutton 
informs us, Flamstead ‘lent to Newton in 1685, who made some 
use of it in the 4th book of his Principia :—undoubtedly with the 
author’s consent. In 1676, Flamstead was appointed astronomer 
royal, by King Charles the 2d, with a salary of £100 per annum; 
and elected a member of the Royal Society in 1678; from which he 
was afterwards expelled in 1710, for refusing to pay his annual con- 
tributions; though in addition to his salary as astronomer, he held a 
sinecure living in the church from 1687 until the time of his death 
in 1719. 

Flamstead is represented, by all his biographers, as morose and 
unsocial, and as having lived on bad terms with most of his con- 
temporaries: even Dr. Halley, in his preface to Flamstead’s post- 
humous works, draws an unfavorable picture of his disposition. 
Now, Newton’s Principia was published in 1687;—no less than 
thirty-two years before the demise of Flamstead. Is it credible 
then, that a person of his selfish disposition, or that any person, 
would, for such a length of time, have permitted silently, any other 
to enjoy the honor of discoveries to which he was entitled? Dr. 
Thompson, in his history of the Royal Society, informs us, that 
Flamstead frequently complained of Newton’s unreasonableness 
in calling for copies of observations: copies which, as a public 
officer, he was bound to furnish. How much more would he have 
complained, had Newton attempted to claim any of his discove- 
ries? 

These facts appear fully sufficient to refute the charge of pla- 
giarism brought against Newton, without any reference to the 
moral character of the philosopher; a character as unimpeachable, 


as his genius was incomparable. 
DEFENsoR. 
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BEDS OF ANCIENT STREAMS IN OHIO. 


One of the most remarkable features of Ohio, is the alluvial 
valleys, whieh pass from North toSouth and from South to North 
across different portions of the State. ‘Those which pass towards 
the South terminate in the Ohio, or some of its tributaries, while 
those running in an opposite direction, carry many of the small 
streams, or even larger rivers, of that section into Lake Erie. 
Sometimes these valleys are quite narrow, at others they present a 
wide expanse, covered by wild flowers and tall grass, and at oth- 
ers they give rise to large elms, and other forest trees of various 
magnitudes, with vines and fruit trees of indigenous growth. 
Sometimes they are dry and sandy, at others they exhibit an ex- 
tensive chain of ponds or small lakes, well stored with bass and 
sunfish, which afford ample sport to the brawny anglers of the 
Buckeye State. These small fisheries are most abundant in the 
vicinity of the summit level, dividing the waters of the Ohio from 
those of the lakes. Some of them are so romantic and beautiful, 
that it only requires the pen of a Scott, to render them scenes of 
thrilling interest. Chippewa, in the centre of Medina county, is 
of this character. It is placed at the head of one of these valleys, 
and so much elevated that it looks like a vast reservoir, sending its 
waters in opposite directions, and forming the heads of different 
streams. It is surrounded on all sides, except on those which are 
termed the inlet and outlet, with banks which rise, according to my 
best recollection, about fifteen feet above the level of the water. 
These are dry and sandy, and covered by a heavy growth of beach, 
poplar and oaks of immense magnitude. Whena youth, I repaired 
annually for several years together, to this lake to angle in its wa- 
ters and hunt upon its borders. At that time, there were no white 
inhabitants within many miles of it, and the only sounds that greet- 
ed the ear of the fisherman, besides the murmur of the waves, were 
those of the owl, the fish-hawk, the panther and the wolf; for the 
Indians had all left the country, except a few who remain- 
ed or returned at different periods to fish and to hunt. 

The waters of this lake, unlike most others, were nearly trans- 
parent, and appeared to rest upon white pebbles of primitive rock, 
which must have been carried into it from a distance, as no such 
formation could be found near it in place. The pebbles resembled 
those I shall hereafter mention, as existing beneath the soil along 
the borders of the valleys | am about to notice. Here the golden 
sunfish, or the white bass could be seen lying in immense shoals 
near the shores, unless when disturbed by the paddling of the bark 
or poplar canoe, when they glided into the deeper water. A num- 
ber of maples and willows, with alders and wild rose-bushes, which 
grew upon the banks, often bathed their hanging boughs in its 
rippling surface. At night, amidst the pale moonlight, I have often 
paddled my canoe, in company with others, along the shores of 
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this beautiful sheet of water, angling for the wary catfish. The 
last tine I visited this romantic lake, which was said to be three 
miles Jong and five wide, some ‘settler’ had erected a ‘cabin’ on 
its northern shore, and formed a clearing of several acres around 
it; but the presiding genius of the place, who appeared to be de- 
termined to protect the beauties of nature, from the deforming 
power of the axe, smote him with her wand, and he perished of 
ague and fever.* 

But, we are digressing from our subject. The same scenery is 
to be found along many of the ancient valleysin the northern 
half of Ohio. It yet remains undescribed—but centuries hence, it 
will form the theme of many a thrilling tale. 

Like the lake we have mentioned, the valleys are enclosed on 
two sides by high grounds, which correspond in height with their 
breadth. Immediately beneath the soil near their edges, a great 
variety of white and gray pebbles, of primitive rock of various 
magnitudes, from the size of a grain of sand to that of large bowl- 
ders, are imbedded. ‘Their central portions, however, consist of a 
deep loam resting ona blue clay, which contains the remains of 
an extensive vegetable growth. They increase in width as they 
approximate the. Ohio, showing that they must originally have 
contamed large streams of w ater, which flowed in that direction. 

The source of these ancient streams has given rise to some dis- 
cussion. A few think that the waters of the great lakes were 
originally much higher than they now are, and that Erie overflow- 
ed its brim in several places, and thus sent a corresponding num- 
ber of rivers to the south; but this hypothesis is entirely untena- 
ble, for some circumstance must have occurred at an early period, 
to break up the equilibrium. If one of the points at which the 
water was discharged, for instance,had been deeper or wider than 
another, the brim of the basin would have worn away so rapid- 
ly at that point, that in a very short time it would have been the 
only outlet. Besides, the surface of this lake must have been 
three hundred and ninety-four feet higher than it now is; an eleva- 
tion which would not only have placed it above the streams enter- 
ing it from the north, but also have thrown their waters in an oppo- 
site direction. It seems to me much more probable that the basins of 
the Jakes, were sunk at a time when the summit level, already 
mentioned, was clevated; and thus the waters which originally 
flowed from the Canadas in the direction of the Ohio, were accu- 
mulated in masses, until they took a new route, and eventually 
formed the bed of the St. Lawrence. This supposition would 
account for the quantities of water worn pebbles, which must have 
come from beyond the lakes, and which are deposited along the 

margins of the various valleys; for had the water flowed from the 
south, they would have been of a different cast. Instead 








* Should this article ever be seen by any of the first settlers of this portion of our 
State, they will remember this individual, whose name the writer thinks, was HackaTHorn. 
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of silex they would have consisted almost wholly of carbonate 
of lime. Now, suppose the lakes to have occupied the places 
they now do, how could these pebbles have found their present 
locations? or how could valleys more than a mile wide, within thirty 
miles of Erie, have been scooped out by the small sluggish rivulets 
now found in them? Some Geologists suppose, that they 
were formed by under currents in the primitive ocean, which 
originally covered our entire continent; but this must be ground. 
less, for the valleys run in a serpentine direction, between elevated 
lands, in the same manner that our rivers now do. The pebbles 
and fresh water shells, are also found near the surface, at their 
edges, while they are buried to a great depth towards their 
interior, by the debris of the adjacent elevations. 

The state of things I have described, is to be found in 
the counties of Stark, Wayne, Medina, and Richland, and perhaps 
even farther west. I have principally examined the heads of the 
Muskingum river; especially the Mohiccans, Killbuck and Tusca- 
rawas; but I have not been inattentive to the valleys of the 
Scioto and Miamies. In an article published in the. Western 
Monthly Magazine, for February 1836, I have described the wet 
prairies abounding along these valleys. The Great Miami un- 
doubtedly originally empted into the Ohio, in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati, at three places—one at the mouth of the little Miami, 
another at the mouth of Mill creek, and another at the point where 
it now terminates. 

I am not imformed whether the valleys running towards the 
lakes are equally as broad as those which pass in the opposite 
direction. ‘The streams are much more rapid, most of them having 
a fall of three hundred feet in the course of fifty miles—for the 
summit lake, on the Ohio canal, is about three hundred and ninety 
feet above the waters of Erie, while the Ohio itself at Cincinnati, 
is not more than fourteen feet below the mouth of Cuyahoga. If 
the valleys of the lakes correspond with those of the Ohio, it would 
add much to the probability of my theory. 

The prairies in the course of the largest of the valleys, afford 
sufficient evidence that most of therm were once the basins of 
small lakes but as I have noticed their formation elsewhere,* I 
shall not pursue the subject at present. 

I am not aware of the dip of the rocks bordering on the boun- 
daries of our state. Should the strata descend in opposite directions 
from the summit dividing the waters of the Ohio from those of 
the lakes, the conclusions which Ihave drawn from what has 
fallen under my notice, will be almost irresistible; but even if 
this should not be the case, it will be difficult otherwise to account 
for the pebbles and fragments of shells, so abundant along the 





“edges of the valleys already mentioned. 


It may be asked what disturbing power could have elevated 
* Sec Western Monthly Magazine for February, 1836. 
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one portion of the land already referred to, and sunk another. 
The answer is, that which has erected entire mountains in a single 
day, or elevated the coasts of the continent in a much shorter 
time. 

Some of the organic remains of these valleys are of immense 
magnitude. A gentelman in Wayne county has informed me that 
a tusk of an extinct animal, @velve feet in length, had been found 
in a bed of chalk in that vicinity. The chalk was of limited 
extent; its appearance in that section is extremely rare, for the 
rock formations do not partake of the calcareous deposite, especially 
on or near the surface of the earth. 

We may pursue this subject still farther in another number of 
the Literary Journal, 

W. W. 


LITERARY MEMS. POETRY. 


An eccentric bachelor friend of mine, who appears from his silence to be 
almost as much afraid of pen and paper, as he is of black eyes or blue, fair 
cheek or dimpled chin, describes Poetry, in an article before me, thus: ‘It is 
the language of feeling. The child who spontaneously says, Oh, what a 
pretty flower! is a poet. Harmony of words is no part of Poetry; the unpol- 
ished diamond is still a diamond. Even words are not always essential to 
poctical expression, since there are other modes of interpreting feeling.— 
Willis’s idea of ‘“‘unwritten poetry” is ascorrect as itis beautiful. Who has 
not read a blankless page of pure poetry in a loved or venerated counten- 
ance! And what soul has not hushed itself to listen to the poetry of a 
speaking eye!’—Nothing more happy or correct, upon this hackneyed theme, 
has evermet mycye. After a dash of satire at the love-dittyists, whom my 
friend terms the ‘nightingales of mankind,’ he continues: ‘ When feeling 
departs, what shall suppiy its place, and preserve the semblance and name of 
Poetry! Beauty of expression, to be sure! A poor picture, to show well, 
must be eclipsed by asplendid frame. If you cannot exhibit earth’s loveliest 
breathing form, steal its waxen image, and its spiritless shadow shall make 
the multitude gape and admire. True, fine Poetry may appear with addition- 
al lustre in fine language; and to the frequency of this fact is it owing, that 
harmonious numbers are taken for granted to be poet-concealing drapery. A 
Jine coat—a gentleman of course.’—Excellent! How many walk on stilts, 
and imagine they possess the sublimity of Milton. What numbers ape Shak- 
speare, and bid you admire their knowledge of human nature. And what 
hosts attempt the peculiarities of Wordsworth, and, making themselves mas- 
ter of only his blemishes, rail at you, that you are not overwhelmed with the 
depth of their philosophy. As my friend would say, they put on the dress of 
some genius, and imagine themselves geniuses forthwith. ‘A fine coat—a 


gentleman of course.’ 
AMINIDAB. 
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AuNnwick CasTLE, WITH OTHER Poems. 96 pages post-oclavo. New-York. 
George Dearborn, publisher. 1836. 


By almost universai consent, Mr. Halleck stands at the head of 
the American Bards. ‘That he is thus ranked with entire justice 
to several others, we are not prepared to admit. Certainly none 
of them have written better than he, and few so well. But 
with the nervousness and originality of Brainard’s fragments 
fresh in our mind; and the extreme polish and poetical warmth 
of Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis,’ and ‘ Waterfowl,’ and ‘Old man’s 
Funeral;? the rich imagery, natural portraiture, and strong 
verse, of Hillhouse’s ‘Hadad’ and ‘ Masque of Tercy; the 
power of expression, picturesque beauty, startling incidents, 
and quick and thrilling turns of thought, of Dana’s ¢ Buca- 
neer;’ the fire and pathos of Percival; and the high promise 
and general excellence of Willis and Whittier, as shown in almost 
everything which they produce; we should be slow to accede to 
the common verdict. It has been said scores of times, that there 
is nothing in American poetry which will compare successfully 
with ‘Marco Bozzaris;’ and this is very true. With equal truth, 
however, the same may be said of ¢ Thanatopsis,’ Salmon River,’ 
‘The Neglected Wife,’ several passages in the ¢‘ Bucaneer,’ two or 
three scenes in * Hadad,’ and half a score or more of the produc- 
tions of Longtellow, Willis,and others. This is no test. Lord Byron 
pronounced the Rev. Charles Wolfe’s ¢ Burial of Sir John More,’ 
the most perfect production in English verse. High as the praise 
is, perhaps his lordship was not far from correct. But was Wolfe 
in consequence a poet worthy to take precedence of Byron, or to 
stand in the same rank with him? No one will pretend it. His 
poem was swi generis. Sois * Marco Bozzaris;’ and so are ¢ Than- 
atopsis’ and the others which we have mentioned. Perhaps Mr. 
Dana, with the same theme, could not write an equal to *‘ Marco 
Bozzaris;) Mr. Bryant, certainly, could not: but what does that 
prove? Has Mr. Halleck yet shown a genius equal to the pro- 
duction of the *Bucaneer?’ or does his volume contain a page 
which is so perfect in its way, and arouses the same train of 
thought and touches the same feelings, as ‘‘Thanatopsis?’ If either 
of these questions can be answered in the aflirmative, we ac- 
knowledge our want of perception. Yet few are before us, 
in admiration of Mr. Halleck’s productions. 
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Firz-Green Hatircx! Is there a true lover of poetry, in this 
land, whose heart does not thrill when he sees or hears the name? 
If there be, let him seek the shades at once, for there is no hope 
for him here. He is a haunter of “Change, a shaver of dingy 
bank-notes, a gatherer up of gingling metals, a trader in lands or 
stocks, a miscalled utilitarian, a “eroveler in the mines of filthy 
lucree Away with him! ‘Have we no Tarpeian Rock? ‘Then 
send him to Florida—or make of him a Reporter in the State 
Legislature. 

Fitz-Green Halleck! It isa name we esteem highly, and one 
which we delight to dwell upon. It figures not very extensively 
in our literary preducts, but will stand high in our literary history. 
It is undyingly associated with the memory of one who 
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‘with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in lier glory’s time, 
Rests—and there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, * 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from Death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 
The heartless luxury of the tomb: 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone; 
For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells : 
For thine her evening prayer is said, 
At palace couch, and cottage bed; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her teare: 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Ts read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys, 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrit m-circled hearth 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh : 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fames; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.’ 





And equally is it associated wiih 


‘The memory of Burns—a name 
That calls, when brimmed her r festal cup, 








*¢ Marco Bozzaris.’ 
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A nation’s glory, and her shame, 
In silent sadness up. 


A nation’s glory——be the rest 
Forgot——she ’s canonized his mind; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of huinan kind. 


I’ve stood beside the cottage bed 

Where the Bard-pcasant first drew breath; 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 

A straw-wrought couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile, 
His moaument—-that tells to Heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle, 
To that Bard-peasant given. 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-minstrel, in thy dreaming hour; 
And know, however low his lot, 
A Poet’s pride and power. 


The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendancy o’er rank and birth, 
The rich, the brave, the strong; 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 

Despair—thy name is written on 
The roll of common men.’ 


‘ Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scornof wrong, 
Of coward, and of slave; 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard!—his words are driven 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er beneath the sky of Heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man!—a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 
Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 

As when a loved one dies. 


And still,as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground. 
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And consecrated ground it is— 
The last, the hallowed home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to n» code or creed confined,— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 


Sages, with wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crowned kings, and mitred priests of power, 

And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour; 


And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far; 


Pilgrims whose wandering feet have prest 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest-land. 


All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 

His fields and streams among.’ 





These are the honored names, with which the genius of Fitz-Green 
Halleck has linked that of himself. It is a glorious companionship, 
and one which it will take ages to destroy. Pope will not more 
certainly share the fame of Homer, than will Halleck that of 
Burns. True, the highest achievements of intellect do not consist 
in successfully hitching one’s-self to the skirts of the immortal; 
but in celebrating the patriotism and heroic struggle of Bozzaris, 
and the high gifts and glorious nature of Burns, the American Bard 
has shown a spirit worthy of the one, and a genius kindred to the 
other. 

The perusal of Mr. Halleck’s Poems, in a collected shape, has 
afforded us so much real pleasure, that we feel no disposition for 
the task of criticism. Yet there is ample room for animadversion; 
for of the half dozen, who have in this country gained any consi- 
derable reputation as poets, he is at times the most careless in 
diction, and the most slovenly in versification. In some of his 
better productions, even, a carelessness in the collocation of words 
is shown, and a disregard of the niceties of rhyme, that are very 
ofiensive to a cultivated ear; and in others, there is a frequent 
straining after wit, which is but seldom remarkable for its success. 
—So well are Mr. Halleck’s poems known, and so extensively 
have they been copied and circulated, that quotation would seem 
to be a work of supererogation; still we cannot overcome the 
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desire we feel, to set in our pages the following gem. It is one of 
those happy efforts of the muse, that in ‘these latter days’ are so 
‘few and far between.’ Like Byron, in his picturesque descrip- 
tions of the Greeks and Turks, and Scott, in his graphic pictures 
of the Scotch, Mr. Halleck, in his ‘Connecticut,’ places before the 

| reader the several classes he celebrates—the bigoted puritan, the 

' ’cute peddler, the intellectual statesman, and the daring soldier,— 
i in a manner more striking than could be done by pages of detail. 













CONNECTICUT. FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 












4 still her gray rocks tower above the sea 
if That crouches at their feet, a conquered wave; 
°Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 

tit Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave; 

Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands, are bold and free, 
| And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave; 

| And where none kneel, save when to heaven they pray, 
Nor even then, unless intheirown way. 















if Theirs isa pure republic, wild yet strong; 

if A ‘fierce democracie,’ where all are true 

it To what themselves have voted—right or wrong— 

And to their laws denominated blue; 
b 








(If red, they might to Draco’s code belong;) 
: A vestal state, which power could not subdue, 
- Nor promise win—like her own eagle’s nest, 
Sacred—the San Marino of the west. 












bal A justice of the peace, for the time being, 
La They bow to, but may turn him out next year; 
They reverence their priest, but disagreeing 

i In price or creed, dismiss him without fear; 
{ 

| 







They have a natural talent for foreseeing 

‘ And knowing all things;-—and should Park appear 
is From his Jong tour in Africa, to show 

The Niger’s source, they ’d meet him with—we know. 






They love their land, because it is their own, 
Ana scorn to give aught other reason why; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty; 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none. 
Such they are nurtured, such they live and die: 
All—but a few apostates, who are meddling 
With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence and peddling; 










Ur wandering through the southern countries, teaching 
The A. B. C. from Webster's spelling book; 

Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 

And gaining, by what they call ‘hook and crook,’ 
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And what the moralists call overreaching, 
A decent living. The Virginians look 

Upon them with as favorable eyes 

As Gabriel on the devil in paradise. 


But these are but their outcasts. View them near 

At home, where ail their worth and pride is placed; 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 

And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 

Faithful in love, in honor stern and chaste, 
In friendshi» warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave. 


And minds have there been nurtured, whose control 
Is felt even in their nation’s destiny; 
Men who swayed senates witha statesman’s soul, 
And looked on armies with a leader’s eye; 
Names that adorn and dignify the scroll, 
Whose leaves contain their country’s history, 
And tales of love and war—listen to one, 
Of the Green-Mountaineer—the Stark of Bennington. : 
When on that field his band the i/essians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 
‘Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 
For four pounds eight and seven pence per man, 
By England’s king—a bargain, as is thought. 
Are we worth more! Let’s prove it now we can— 
For we must beat them, boys, cre set of sun, 
Or Mary Srark’s a wipow.’—It was done. 


Her’s are not Tempe’s nor Arcadia’s spring, 
Nor the long summer of Cathayan va'es, 
The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies, that fling 
Such wild enchantment o’er Boccaccio’s taies 
Of Florence and the Arno—yet the wing 
Of life’s best angel, Health, is on her gales 
Through sun and snow—-and in the autumn time 
Earth has no purer and no lovelier clime. 


Her clear, warm heaven at noon,—the mist that shrouds 
fer twilight hills,--her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendor of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o’er the eye in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves; 

And his mind’s brighest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 


And when you dream of woman, and her love; 
Her truth, her tenderness, her gentle power; 
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The maiden, listening in the moonlight grove, 
The mother smiling in her infant’s bower;' 
Forms, features, worshipped while we breathe or move, 
Be by some spirit of your dreaming hour 
‘Borne, like Loretto’s chapel, through the air 
To the green land I sing, then wake, you’]! find them there. 















A Lapy’s Girt; oR, WoMAN AS SHE OUGHT TO BE. By JANE KINDER- 
Ly Sranrorp, auhor of ‘The Stoic. 1 vol. 18mo. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. Cincinnaii: Josiah Drake. 1836. 







A simptr Domestic Story: devoid of ornament or affectation, 
without effort at originality of thought, and free from metaphysical 
dialogue, hysterical nonsense, or ultra refinement; but full of 
wholesome reflection, natural touches, life-like pictures, and im- 
portant truths. ‘This little book, if we are not greatly mistaken, is 
destined to work good, when it shali have become known. For 
ourself, we took it up casually, without any thought of reading it 
through; but from the first, our attention was enchained by the sim- 
plicity of the style, the artlessness of the narrative, and the domes- 
tic truths and christian principles continually evolved. Among 
tt the mass of fictions which every week now discharges from the 
ary press, there is very seldom one that may be recommended for any 
A thing more than the few hours’ entertainment which each affords; 

( but here is a simple story,—without plot, adventures, blood, 
broken-hearts, or clap-traps of any kind, and yet by no means a 
prosing dissertation or a dull narrative, but sprightly and ever 








ee 













Yi ; : ; 
Ma moving directly towards the end,—which may be recommended on 

} half-a-dozen accounts, and read by almost anybody with advan- 
ia tage. 


| As a specimen of its style, and intellectual character, we have 
i pencilled here and there a paragraph for extraction. 







Domestic Epucation.—‘ Mrs. Pierpont had no desire that her adopted 
daughter should be a heroine, or a prodigy; her wish was that she should be 
perfect as a woman; and her endeavor would be to give her such an educa- 
" tion as should enable her to fill with honor the several situations of daughter, 
, wife, and mother. These she considered to be the bounds prescribed to her 
| sex, and which she could not pass without becoming, in a certain degree, 
4 unnatural, and losing the situation in the arrangement of things established 
a by the Creator of the universe, who has assigned to every part, even the most 
minute of his wondrous work, a peculiar station, from which it cannot 

swerve without injury to itself and to the whole, as by so doing it destroys 
that regularity and appropriateness of the constituent parts which forms one 
of the greatest beauties of the creation.’ 
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Duties og Woman.—‘ The intercourse of mind draws man to man, and 
the interchange of the affections induces the mutual dependence of man and 
woman. Woman’s charm lies in the affections of her heart—to her tender- 
ness and sympathy man turns in his hours of sorrow, and receives from it his 
best earthly consolation—the peaceful quiet of his home soothes his spirits 
when ruffled by an intercourse with a harsh and unfeeling world—the smile 
of his wife chases the frown from his brow—her affection banishes the re- 
membrance of coldness met with elsewhere—her unwearied attention and 
nursing soothes his bed of suffering—her untired patience silently teaches 
him resignation under adversity--her devotedness clings to him when all 
others forsake him—her industry and activity banish confusion from his 
hearth--her unobtrusive economy guards it from want, and produces com- 
forts and even luxuries from a small store—her well directed charity gains 
for him thanks and blessings from the poor and needy—her ever ready wel- 
come and gentle urbanity secure to him friends—she encourages in his off- 
spring those qualities which will render them blessings to him in his old age, 
and she disinterestedly delights in the love they bear to him. These are her 
duties, her employments, her pleasures; and thus are they as important, and 
her endowments as beautiful, and as great, in their kind, as are those of man; 
and she ought to rest content with the rank assigned her in created things, 
to be grateful, that she is gifted with powers of mind and body, proportioned 
and adapted to the part she has to act, and not to seek or to wish to be the 
rival of man.’ 


Epucatep Women.—‘The dislike of, and outcry against educated women, 
has arisen from an improper display which some have made of their knowl- 
edye, and the ardor with which they have pursued abstruse studies at the 
expense of those avocations and employments which more immediately be- 
long to their sex; when they have been engaged in solving a problem, trans- 
lating a difficult passage, or calculating the distance of a fixed star, while 
their house has been in disorder, their children in rags, their husbands neg- 
lected, and themselves presenting a picture of any thing but that neatness 
which is so incumbent upon a woman. 

Knowledge is like riches; the source of much happiness or misery, accord- 
ing as we make a good or bad use of it; if the former, we cannot possess too 
much of it; if the latter, the less we possess the better. It requires as much 
honesty in collecting, as much care in keeping, and as much prudence in 
distributing. And surely if the possession of it, enables a woman to per- 
form her duties more perfectly, to be the instructress of youth, and the friend 
and rational companion of man, it cannot be amiss to cultivate her mind. 
Ignorance is a fruitful source of error, and although it may sometimes be an 
excuse and palliative for misdeeds, it negatives virtue, and takes from the 
perfection of our character, by rendering us the children of habit, rather 
than of reason.’ 


Woman In THE Marriep Statre.— ‘ A man by marrying places his do- 
mestic comforts in the power of his wife, and relinquishes to her all com- 
mand and management of them, and she must so regulate them, as that he 
shall in no particular imagine, or feel that any thing could be better arranged; 
she must endeavor that her house shall be the best ordered, her servants the 
best, and even her table the best, of any that come under his observation; 
and all this must be done, and may be done, without his knowing how or 
17 
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when; he must reap the benefit of labors which he must never witness in 
their progress; he will know that to his wife he is obliged for these comforts 
and pleasures, but he must never be deprived of her society at those times 
when he seeks for the enjoyments of his home, because she is busily employ- 
ed in household affairs; by a proper and methodical arrangement of her busi- 
ness and time, she may always be ready to meet him and his friends in the 
drawing-room, while the kitchen has not been neglected.’ 

Society—-iTs eErrects.—‘ It is a wise intercourse with the many differ- 
ent characters in the world, which counteracts prejudices, and enlarges the 
mind and the heart; it teaches us the weakness and fallacy of many of the 
feelings and opinions which we have nurtared in retirement, and calls forth 
energies which are inactive in solitude; by mixing in general society, we 
learn to feel an interest for others, and create one for ourselves. 

Amusements must be used like a refreshing medicine; if recourse be had 
to them too frequently, they lose their eflicacy, and produce a d:fferent result 
to that desired. ‘The Almighty has not given us hours, days, and years, to 
be frittered away ina round of thoughtless pleasure, which eventually brings 
upon its devotees pains of body and mind. Continued dissipation makes our 
quiet home displeasing to us; there we remain only when our health, im- 
paired by gaiety, will not suffer us to leave it. By living in the world, we 
Jearn to live for the world; a desire for the false admiration of others, makes 
us unmindful of our own approbation, while we give a patient and pleased 
ear to the voice of flattery. 

The votary of fashion and gaiety is courted for awhile, and is followed by 
admirers till another appears upon the scene, more beautiful, and quickly 
attracts attention; then follows the mid ‘le age, when jealousy of the young 
pains the corrupted heart, when disappointment upon disappointment tortu~es 
the vacant mind, and a helpless and miserable old age creeps o:1, till at last, 
she, who had been the courted, admired, and followed, sinks into her grave 
unpitied and unmourned. 

But when pleasure is pursued only as a relaxation of the mind, and socie- 
ty, only as an exercise for the social feelings, it is wise and right to taste of 
both, and we may do so without becoming satiated, and shall return to our 
peaceful homes and to our family duties, with a renewed relish for them.’ 


Weppep Lire.—‘ 1 may perhaps startle you, Effa, by saying that the first 
year of a young woman’s wedded life is generally the most unhappy, and the 
most trying one she experiences. However intently we may have studied 
the character of our affianced, however well we may imagine we know it in 
all its narrow windings, still shall we find, when we become wives, that we 
have yet something to learn. By actions is the affection on either side 
shown, and although it is in the power and nature of a woman to manifest 
her devotedness and tenderness by a thousand little attentions, she must not 
repine if she receives not the like. The feelings of the other sex, are not 
so soft and exquisite as those of our own; if they were we might possibly be 
happier, and we may, for a moment, wish that they were so; but we shall 
restrain so selfish a desire, if we reflect how much more unfit they would be 
by such a constitution of heart, to bear the crosses and buffets of the world, 
and we shall rejoice that they do not possess our keener sensibilities and rest 
content with our lot, refusing to increase at their expense, a happiness, which 
if not quite meeting our ideas of perfection, does so sull:ciently, to make us 


blest.’ 
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‘It is said that ‘lovers’ quarrels are but the renewal of love;”’ but it is not 
so intruth. Continued differences and bickerings will undermine the strong- 
est affection, and a wife cannot be too careful to avoid disputes upon the most 
trivial subjects; indced it is the every day occurrences which try the love 
and tempers in the married life,—great occasions for quarrels can seldom 
occur. very wish, every prejudice must meet with attention, and the first 
thought of a woman should be the pleasing and providing for her husband. 

It 1s impossible to enumerate all the little incidents which frequently an- 
noy married men, or the little unobtrusive pleasures which it is in the power 
of a wife to give; but throughout her life, in her employments and in her 
amusements, she must ever bear his pleasure in her mind. She must act for 
him, in preference to herself, and she will be amply rewarded by witnessing 
his delight in her and in his home. ‘Toa woman who loves her husband with 
all the devotedness of her nature, this will be a pleasure, not a task; and 
to make him happy, she will never grudge, or feel any sacrifice of self. 

The greatest misery a woman can experience, is the changed heart and 
alienated affections of her husband; but even in that painful case she 
must not relax in the performance of her duties; she must not upbraid, she 
must bear with fortitude and patience her great disappointment; she must 
return good for evil to the utmost, and her consolation will be the conscious- 
ness that her trials have not their rise or continuance in any dereliction of 
affection or duty on her part. 

Some women in order to win back a husband’s wandering love, have ree 
course to the attempt to arouse his jealousy; but they are much mistaken in 
pursuing such a method. A man, however debased may be his conduct, never 
entirely forgets the love he once bore to the bride of his youth: there are mo- 
ments when feelings of tenderness for her will return with force to his heart; 
and to reap the benefit of such moments, the injured but forgiving wife, must 
still be enshrined in the purity of former times. A husband will excuse his 
fault to himself, and in som:e measure also stand exonerated to the world, if 
his wife relax in the propriety of her conduct; while on the contrary, the gen- 
tle forbearance, the uncomplaining patience, and unobtrusive rectitude of the 
woman he injures, will deeply strike his heart, and do much to win him 
back to his former love, and to the observance of the vows he breathed at the 
altar, when his heart was devoted to the being from whom it has wandered. 
A kind look, an affectionate expression half-uttered, must bring his wife to 
his side, and she must with smiles and tenderness encourage the returning 
affection, carefully aveiding all reference to her sufferings, or the cause of 
them, 

This will not be difficult for a virtuous woman to perform. Our love, 
which before marriage is constrained by the modesty and reserve natural to 
our sex, increases in fervency and depth afterwards; it enables us to bear 
unfelt, the world’s scorn; all is swallowed up in it—an affectionate wife will 
cling to her husband through good report and evil report—through poverty 
and riches——and the more the world recedes from him, the more firmly will 
she stand by him—she will be his friend, when none others come near him— 
she will be his comforter, when all other worldly comfort has slid from him—— 
her devotedness will be his reck, when he has no other support—she will 
smile at the frowns of the world, she will not heed its censures; he is her all, 
and in her love, are all other feelings forgotten or absorbed. No sacrifice 
will ke too great, the faintest smile will not be rewarded too little—quick at 
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feeling unkindness, we are as quick at feeling tenderness, and a very trifling 
circumstance is sufficient to awaken, or to still the pain of our hearts and 
bring us misery or happiness.’ 


Woman’s’ Province.—‘ There is yet something more which I wish to im- 
press strongly upon your mind, namely, that a woman is essentially a being 
of retirement and seclusion, and that her nature becomes deteriorated by any 
employment which brings her before the public. Home is our province, and 
let your greatest wish and endeavor be, to perform the duties belonging to it 
perfectly and properly; do not seek to raise yourself by your talents or ac- 
quirements, to be the rival of the other sex, but let your delight and desire be, 
to contribute to their happiness; nature has made us subservient to man, and 
relying upon him for support and assistance. ‘Take from us our dependence 
upon him, and we shall lose a great portion of our claim upon his love and 
tenderness, while we shall rob him of the great softener of his character; our 
helplessness naturally induces in him a tenderness of manner, thought, and 
feeling towards us, it increases our gratitude to him, while the giving and 
receiving protection forms an affectionate link to bind us together.’ 


The moral of the story may be drawn from the preceding ex- 
tracts. It does not, however, so much inculcate the doctrine of 
female submission, in the married state, as might thence be inferred; 
but rather that of ‘small compliances.’ The aim of the author is, 
to impress upon the minds of her young female readers, these 
among other truths: ‘That to Woman, a proper domestic educa- 
tion is of far more importance, than the whole list of fashionable 
accomplishments; that in seeking an alliance above her sphere, 
through the means of any extra charins of person with which she 
may be endowed, she is only sealing her own misery; that home 
is the place where she ought to look for her enjoyments, and the 
superintendence of the domestic duties her proper avocation; that 
learning is valuable, but not to be preferred to a mind contented 
with its appropriate homely concerns and matronly obligations; 
and, finally, that as the happiness of the wife is entirely depen- 
dent upon that of the husband, it ought to be her inclination, as it 
is her duty, to make many trifling sacrifices for the sake of impor- 
tant good—or, in other words, to retain the love and respect of 
him with whom her destinies are linked for life, not by abject sub- 
mission, for that would have a contrary effect, but by all the ‘small 
compliances’ within her power. 

This, mainly, is the object of the work before us; and we could 
wish to see it in the hand of every young lady in the circle of our 
acquaintance, and to hear of its being read in a proper spirit from 
one extreme of our country to the other. 
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Tur Puritosopny or Living; or, the way to enjoy Life and its comforts. By 
Cates Ticknor, A. M., M. D. lvol. 18 mo. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. Cincinnati: Josiah Drake. 1&36. 


Tuer quaint old saying of Bacon, with which Dr. Ticknor em- 
bellishes his title-page, that ‘A man’s own observation, what he 
finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to pre- 
serve health,’ is most excellent philosophy. It is, besides, what 
everybody has been told a hundred times, and often convinced of 
by experience; and did people only pay a little attention to it, 
they would be relieved of much or most of the head-ache, and 
low-spirits, and feverish excitement, with which the human race 
is so afflicted. There is no greater quackery in the world, than 
that which is practised by what may be termed diet-doctors: a 
set of men, who, to prevent eating their bread in the sweat of 
their brow, perambulate the country, or rather ‘go to and fro in 
all the earth, to convince mankind, one, that saw-dust makes 
wholesomer bread than flour or corn-meal, another, that animal 
food engenders all the fevers that scourge mortality, a third, that 
vegetables were never intended for the stomach of man except in 
very small quantities, and so on. How the matter was in old 
times, we do not exactly know; but from the poet Shelley down 
to the saw-dust advocate Graham, these have been the varying 
cries. No sooner has one absurdity been exploded, than a grea- 
ter absurdity has taken its place; and poor human flesh has been 
thus tortured into all imaginable forms of disease. 

If read in a right spirit, Dr. 'Ticknor’s work will do much to- 
wards disabusing the minds of the public, as to the evils resulting 
from a somewhat luxurious diet, and the wonderful benefits to be 
wrought by starving one’s-self on rice and water, or living on five 
ounces of food per day.—The second chapter commences with 
some excellent remarks on ‘Diet;’ these are extracted below, and 
are all that we have space for at this time. 


‘Ir it is true, that it is good for ‘‘a man to eat and drink, and enjoy the 
good of his labor,” two inferences may be drawn from the proposition which 
are equally true :—-first, that enjoyment is incompatible with excess of indul- 
gence; and, second, that abstinence from the good creatures given us is 
throwing away, and voluntarily placing beyond our reach, the means of a 
rational and innocent enjoyment. There is a peculiar and most significant 
meaning in the expression employed by the wise man, and it is one which 
the laboring man only can duly appreciate. 

Indulgence of eating is known by all medical men to be a fruitful source 
of disease; and not only members of the medical profession, but others have 
speculated to great extent, on the question as to what is the most proper food 
for man. By some, animal food has been condemned, and a vegetable diet 
recommended as the only kind fit for rational man; and even at this day, 
there are those who advocate a return to the simple and wholesome fare of 

. the patriarchs. Were we placed in circumstances parallel to those under 
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which the patriarchs lived, there would be more reason in urging to adopt 
their mode of life. ‘To expect such an event, or, indeed, any considerable 
approximation to it, would be equally futile as to expect all men to become 
united under one form of civil government, or that we should all embrace the 
same religious creed. Our nature is such that our appetites, unless checked 
and controlled, will urge us to seek their gratification by luxurious indulgence 
in proportion to our means. If we consult the records of ancient or more 
modern times, we shall find that luxury has increased and extended its 
legitimate, demoralizing, and degenerating influences, in proportion as wealth 
and concurrent facilities have supplied the means of itsindulgence. Human 
nature has not changed—it is at this day exhibited under all the forms that 
it has ever been——-man is the same to-day that he was yesterday, and, in all 
probability, will be the same to-morrow that he is to-day, or that he was two 
thousand years ago. We may, therefore, henceforward, as in times past, 
expect that luxury and the indulgence of the grosser passions will find an 
abiding place among us, while prosperity rewards our labors; but although 
our natures may not be changed, yet our appetites and propensities may be 
circumscribed within proper limits. Much credit is due to those benevolent 
individuals and associations whose object is the reformation and the improves 
ment of our species; but it may be feared lest, by aiming at too much, at 
almost perfeclion, they may ultimately fail of even mederate success. Now, 
if we cannot accomplish all the good that is desirable, and if we are likely 
to fail of any, by attempting too much, it is wisdom to let our efforts be more 
limited. 

To what extent we may indulge in the use of food, beyond what is neces- 
sary for the sustenance of life and health, is a question that has been much 
agitated; it is one, as we may perhaps see, which does not admit of the 
application of arbitrary rules, and is not likely soon to be settled. Some 
have been more nice than wise, and have carried their extravagances so far 
as to believe, or rather say, that we should use but a certain quantity of food 
each day, and to avoid transgression they advise that each one’s allowance be 
meted out by weights and measures. If the demands and expenditures of 
the system were uniform and constant, this theory might, without detriment 
to health, be reduced to practice. But our exercise and occupations are so 
various, the operations of the animal maciine are so influenced by a multipli- 
city of circumstances, that the absolute quantity of food required may not be 
the same for any two successive days in many weeks. An important fact in 
relation to the animal economy is overlooked by those who would measure out 
our food by the drachm and scruple; it is this—Nature has wisely and 
kindly made us in such a manner that a few grains, or even ounces, of food 
or drink, more than she requires will not materially embarrass her operations. 
In like manner she has ordained that a degree of heat sufficiently great to 
cook a beef-stake shall not injure the living body, and that a temperature 
so depressed as to freeze water shall have no ill effect on animal life. 

Although it may be inexpedient to indulge the appetite beyond what is 
necessary for health and longevity, stil] a reasonable gratification of the palate 
may not be incompatible with arriving at a good old age. We know that 
millions of the human family, subsist on a diet almost exclusively of rice, 
with, perhaps, the addition of a little salt. ‘This proves that rice is all 
that is necessary to sustain health and life, under the circumstances in which 
they who use this diet are placed. Suppose to their rice they should add a 
few eggs and a little milk, and something to give it an agreeable flavor, this 
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would be to them a luxury, and still in itself as harmless and as easily di- 
gested as rice alone. But by what rule a man shall govern his appetite so 
as innocently to gratify his palate has never been decided. Zealots and 
enthusiasts have each established rules for themselves, and attempted to 
impose them upon others; but the subject is one which does not admit of arbi- 
trary decisions and regulations, and is to be understood and appreciated only 
by an acquaintance with physiology, or the science of life. ‘I'his species of 
philosophy will give us valuable instruction; it will teach man the laws by 
which his system is governed, as well as its wants, and the most proper 
means of supplying them. ‘The subject of diet has of late been much 
hackneyed; books have been written on digestion and indigestion, and the 
public have been drilled and lectured, till no doubt they are sufficiently 
wearied. Every article of food or drink has in its turn been alternately 
praised and condemned, so t:at if, on thre one hand, we were to eat as we are 
advised, we should be surfeited, and on the other, were we to abstain from 
those articles condemned and prohibited by some one, we should die of sheer 


hunger.’ 





Dr. 'Ticknor’s *Philosopy of Living,’ is divided into sixteen 
chapters. The following subjects are treated of, all at considera- 
ble extent: Diet, animal and vegetable; drinks, natural and arti- 
ficial; tobacco, its effects; dress, its quantity and quality; child- 
ren, their management in the nursery; amusements; exercise, 
riding and walking; education, its errors; mind and _ body, their 
influence upon each other; climate and season; air and locality; 
temperaments; age; sex; marriage.— his book is not one of the 
thousand and one volumes of maxims for the preservation of 
health; neither does it profess to tench men how they may live to 
be as old as the patriarchs; but it discourses, in a manly and intel- 
ligent tone, of the folly of indulgence and the evils of continued 
abstinence. Reflecting persons may reap much benefit from its 


perusal. 





By tHe avuTuor or ‘A YEAR IN SPAIN.’ 2 vwols. 


Sparn ReEvIsItTeD. 
Cinicnnali: Josiah Drake. 


12mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
1836. 


Commenv us to Licutenant Slidell, of all our young Americans 
abroad, for graphic descriptions of foreign scenery, minute and 
interesting delineations of foreign customs, pleasing sketches of 
foreign high-life as it manifests itself to a flying tourist, and life- 
like groupings of the various specimens of mortality that fill up 
the middle and lower walks of foreign society. His general man- 
ner is the perfection of travel-gossip: it may be compared to that 
of Irving, in his ¢‘ Tour to the Prairies;’ and the pictures with which 
his pages abound, struck off in a dozen lines, and many of them 
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perhaps begun and completed with a single pen-ful of ink, to the 
irresistable and almost inimitable limnings in that delightful work. 
Here we have a Spanish dinner served up in most amusing style, 
and there a group of the abandoned Manolas of Madrid—a little 
further on, a bold picture of the Queen-Mother, followed by a 
graphic description of a bull-fight—then a peep at some Spanish 
lovers, a landlady’s pretty daughter, a love-scene in a Spanish Inn, 
and some dozens of picturesque groups, that could be seen nowhere 
but in Spain—and here and there throughout the work mule-auc- 
tions, gypsey trading stalls, religious processions, lazy students 
warming themselves on the sunny side of a wall, mountain bandits 
singling out their future victims, and balcony- courtships in all 
their ogling facination and Spanish fervor: all struck out appa- 
rently without effort, and standing boldly against the canvass. 
These are the principal charms of the ‘Spi iin Revisted.’? The 
author is very chary of his statistical information, if indeed he 
took the trouble to possess himself of any, and gives but a poor 
idea of the causes and probable results of the war, then and now 
distracting that country. Another fault which we have to find 
with the gallant lieutenant is, that with a correct knowledge of 
the grammatical structure of our language, and with all the taste 
requisite for rhetorical finish, he is forever saddlmg verbs on the 
wrong nouns, and vice versa, and suffering sentences to pass from 
him, the different parts of which bear almost as close a relationship 
to one another, as tenth-cousins.—This fault is observable in his 
‘Year in Spain,’ and ‘American in England, as well as in the 
present work; and were it at all probable that our voice would 
meet his ear, we should lift it at some length in his behalf. 





2 vols. 12mo. New- 







Hersert Wenvaty. A TALe OF THE REVOLUTION. 
York. Harper and Brothers. 1836. 


Tue popularity of ‘The Spy’ and ‘Lionel Lincoln,’ and the re- 
cent success of Miss Sedgwick and Mr. Kennedy,in ‘The Lin- 
woods’ and ‘Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ have caused a number of can- 
didates for the favor of the novel-reading community, to draw upon 
the times of the American Revolution for incidents and characters 
with which to embellish their fictitious narratives. None of these 
late efforts, have been very successful; and the last one, which has 
come to our knowledge, has resulted in complete failure.—Though 
the author of ‘Herbert Wendall’ has chosen a stirring period in 
the history of the Revolution, his narrative is without spirit, its 
incidents without excitement, and the story without interest; and, 
it may be added, the characters, including the author, are a very 
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negative sort of people. We are furnished with battle scenes and 
cave scenes, love scenes and hatred scenes; we have mystery, and 
trouble, and revelation; we have woman-maniacs and man-misan- 
thropes; we have whigs and tories, true men and traitors, loves, 
and courtships, and rejections, and marriages; and, to leaven the 
whole lump, we are very considerately supplied with a few ounces 
of essense of Radcliff: still our attention obstinately refuses to be 
enchained, our sympathies enlisted, or our story-loving propensi- 
ties gratified.—* Herbert Wendall’ possesses one merit, however, 
which some of its more successful cousins are without: it is writ- 
ten in very good English, and the style of the narrative parts is 
easy and flowing. 


Watkins Tottire, AND OtTner SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF EVERY-DAY 
Lire anp Every-pay Peopite. By Boz. 2 vols. 12mo. 1836. 


Waar can be thought of the veracity of an author who in his 
very first volume asks us to believe that he once knew two unmar- 
ried ladies, sisters, the ‘ Miss Crumptons,’ who acknowledged, the one 
that she was aged thirty-eight, the other that forty years had been 
spent in maturing her charms and perfecting her beauty? What 
else can be thought of him, but that he has little regard for truth, 
and a very superficial knowledge of human nature, if he expected 
pore were to be gulled by any such nonsense. An unmarried 
ady over eighteen, or twenty-two at the utmost!—the barbarian! 
—Notwithstanding this fuux pas, however, Mr. Watkins Tottle 
and his associates are a very amusing set of people. Light, various, 
satirical, and witty, these tales and sketches may be recommended 
as very agreeable companions for a drowsy summer’s day. They 
are exceedingly well written, and contain a number of sketches 
of character not unworthy the pen of Charles Lamb. 





THe Seven Aces—Memory—anp Orner Porms. By J. Jones. 104 
pages. Cincinnati. 1835. 


Tue less said about this small volume, the better. The author, 
who hails from Cynthiana, Kentucky, evidently has talents, but he 
has put them to a bad and very unprofitable use. His common sense 
is good, but his poetry is wretched. There is nota tolerable piece 
in the volume, which contains some three thousand lines; and yet 
there is hardly a page in which excellent thoughts, some of them 
highly poetical, may not be found, and which does not bear re- 
cord of the writer’s goodness of heart and correctness of thinking. 
He has, however, a curious way of counting his fingers, and takes 
whatever liberty he listeth with the king’s English. 
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Tue Beer-Sucar Manvuracrure.—Since the publicaticn of our first re- 
marks upon this subject, a friend has politely furnished us with a specimen of 
beet-sugar, and one or two facts with respect to the price of the article in 
France, which together answer the second and third queries therein pro- 
pounded. The points which we considered it necessary to decide affirmative- 
ly, to determine the practicability of introducing the beet culture and beet- 
sugar manufacture into this country, were three: 1. Would the product, 
per acre, yield the farmer as much as he now receives for his grass and 
grains! 2. Are the sugars manufactured from the beet, as pleasant and 
good as those with which our markets are now supplied! 3. Could they be 
manufactured so as to compete successfully with these? Upon the first point 
we had no doubt; and subsequent conversations with experienced practical 
agriculturists, have convinced us, that if the second and third questions can 
te answered in the affirmative, the produce of an acre of ground planted in 
beets, will be considerably more than that of an acre (average crops) planted 
in grasses or grains. And such answer, we think we are now prepared to 
give to these questions. 

2. Are the sugars manufactured from the beet as pleasant and good zs 
those with which our markets are now supplied! The specimen presented 
us, is Joaf-sugar. It is as fine-grained, hard, and beautiful, as any loaf-sugar 
that we have ever seen. We have submitted it to the taste of several indi- 
viduals, inquiring of each if he found anything peculiar in its flavor. All 
answered in the negative; and a dietetic, who is in the habit of consuming a 
half pound of sugar per day, by the mouthful, pronounced it as pure an article 
as had ever entered his mouth. The truth is, there is no difference, percepti- 
ble to either the eye or the taste, between this specimen and the finest 
loaf-sugar with which our markets are supplied. But that the beet-sugar is 
as good as the cane-sugar, in every respect, is conclusively proved by the 
success and extent of the manufacture in France, where one of the several 
hundred establishments throughout that country, manufactured, in the year 
1835, two million and thirty thousand pounds, and it is estimated will man- 
ufacture the present year full three millions. 

3. Can beet-sugars be manufactured so as to compete successfully with 
the sugars already in our markets? One fact is almost sufficient of itself to 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. Beet-sugar of the quality of 
the specimen noticed in the preceding paragraph, sells at Havre at nine cents 
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per pound: loaf-sugars of as good quality cannot be purchased here for less 
than eighteen or twenty cents per pound. Now if the loaf beet-sugar can 
be manufactured in I’rance, so as to sell at nine cents per pound, it is per- 
fectly clear that it can be manufactured in this country so as to sell for at 
the highest double that price. The same fact and inference will no doubt 
apply to the other qualities of sugar. 
At the instance of a number of public-spirited gentlemen, of Philadelphia, 
Mr James Pedder was despatched to France in February last, in order to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the process or processes of manu- 
ficturing bect-sugar in that country, and to send out seed of the most valualJe 
species of the beet, in time to be planied in the United States the present 
season. In pursuance of his mission, Mr. Pedder is still in France, gaining 
a practical knowledge of the entire business of growing the root, expressing 
the juice, evaporating, and refining the sugar. He has already sent home near- 
ly six hundred pounds of the seed, which have been received, and distributed 
and planted in various parts of the country. One gentleman in tlie neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, we are informed, has sown sixty acres. A late 
‘Commercial Herald Extra,’ of Philadelphia, contains numerous extracts 
from a number of Mr. Pedder’s letters, to the gentlemen by whom he was 
commissioned. ‘They are replete with valuable information, and conclusive 
as to the practicability and wisdom of introducing the growth and manufac- 
ture into this country. In Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, companies with 
this object have already been formed, and others will no doubt quickly follow 
in various of the eastern and western states. 
This new branch of agriculture and manufactures, is beginning to excite 
a, very great interest throughout Europe. Mr. Pedder states, in one of his 
letters, that at a recent meeting of the German Naturalists at Boun, the 
section of agriculture and rural economy was occupied almost entirely with 
papers and discussions on the subject of beet-sugar, and the simplifying of 
the process of fabricating it; and he had met with gentlemen on missions 
from Prussia and England, with objects the same as hisown. His letters show 
him to be a man of enlarged and inquiring mind, and one not likely to rest 
till he shall have obtained a thorough insight into every part of the business, 
and become a practical proficient in the manufacture. We may refer to 
them on a future occasion, for the purpose of extracting some of the more 
interesting portions of their contents. Ona future occasion, likewise, the 
bearing whica the introduction of this business into the United States, will 
have upon the moral character and social condition of different sections of 
the Union, may be the theme of consideration. At present we take leave of 
the subject, expressing our firm conviction in the practicability and wisdom 
of the introduction, and the hope that some of our substantial agriculturists 
will make an attempt to get out of the tracks of their fathers and grandfathers, 
and move in the matter. 
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GeoLocy or THE West.—The importance of a geological survey of the 
state of Ohio, having been fur some time urged upon the attention of cur 
public functionaries, by a number of public-spirited individuals in different 
parts of the state, the sudject was brought beivre the legislature at its last 
session. A bill, making the necessary provisions, was reported in the house of 
representatives,and passed. From come cause, not exactly apparent to those 
who are not permitted to peep behind the curtain of legislative managament, 
the consideration of the bill in the senate, was delayed by that body from 
time to time, until the legislature adjourned. The subject will be called 
up early in the next session, and the bill no doubt passed, and its provisions 
carried into effect immediately. It was considered proper, that before 
commencing the survey, a preliminary examination should be made; and, 
that as little time might be lost as possible, our worthy Governor offered to 
defray whatever expenses might accrue in the prosecution of this. Dr. 
Riddell, of Cincinnati, whose acquaintance with the geological features of 
the state is perhaps as extensive as that of any other individual, if not more 
so, is now about to start upon this examination; and an interesting report 
may be looked for from his pen. 

The geological resources of the West are beginning to receive that atten- 
tion which ought years ago to have been bestowed upon them; for our min- 
eral wealth is great, and in some sections bungling miners have so villainously 
mangled the face of the earth, in digging for lead, as to greatly interfere 
with and retard scientific investigation. This is particularly the case in 
Missouri and Arkansaw—where, Professor Featherstonaugh says, the country 
in different parts, has for many miles been ‘ excavated into pits from six to 
twenty fect deep—-so that in the localities of such districts, it would be 
impossible to drive any carriage by daylight, and impracticable to ride 
securely on horseback by night.,-—The cxaminations of Professor Feather- 
stonaugh in Missouri and Arkansaw, and those of Professor Troost in 
Tennessee, have heen attended with the most gratifying results. In one 
small district of Missouri, alone, according to the report of the United 
States Geologist to Congress, in 1€35, exists iron equal to the whole 
immense wealth of Sweden in that mineral; and the supplies of lead, in 
different sections of those regions, are known to be inexhaustible. 

Tennessee has taken the lead among tlre Western States, in providing for 
the development of her mineral resources. A number of years ago, Dr. G, 
Troost was appointed Geologist to the state; and he has at different periods, 
laid before the legislature several papers of much interest. His ‘third 
geological report’ was made in 1825. From this we gather, that in 1832 
there were in Middle Tennessee, but six blast furnaces and ten refining forges. 
At the time of inaking the report, the number of blast furnaces had increased 
to twenty-seven—and to them were attached two steam rolling-mills aad 
nail-factories. Iron abounds throughout the state. In East Tennessee, 
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Carter county is mentioned as particularly rich in the ore; and the works in 
that part of the state are numerous. A fine rolling-mill and nail-factory, 
connected with a blast furnace, had been recently erected on the Nolychucky 
river, and the whole was in full operation at the time of making the report. 
In two or three places, there are fair supplies of good silicious mill-stone; 
and coal, of exce.lent quality, exists in extensive beds in various parts of 
the state. ‘The coal market of New-Orleans is supplied in great part from 
Tennessee. 

The geology of Kentucky is beginning to excite some attention among the 
more intelligent citizens of that state, and a survey is talked of. It is quite 
probable that the subject will be brought up in the next Legislature. The 
state is rich in iron and salt, and abounds with most of the minerals common 
to this region. 

Ohio is we!) supplied with iron and salt, and possesses exhaustless quarries 
of the finest stones for the purposes of architecture. Bituminous coal, 
according to Dr. Riddell’s brief view of the ‘Geological Features of Ohio,’ 
is distributed in the most lavish abundance throughout the eastern and south- 
eastern counties of the state, from the hcad-waters of Cuyahoga, to near the 
mouth of the Scioto; and the Doctor inclines to the opinion, based upon 
geological indications and ceitain facts, that the coal measures are continued 
beneath the alluvial and limestone strata of the wide pzairies and woodlands 
that lie about the Maumee, the Upper Scioto, and the Miami rivers. In the 
neighborhood of Cleveland, bituminous shale, which burns readily, occurs in 
extensive quantities. Large beds of Spanish brown, it is stated by Mr. 
Bailhache in his Gazetteer of Uhio, have been discovered on the Big Walnut, 
in Delaware county. Lead ore is said to occur plentifully near the source 
of the Walhonding, in Coshocton county; and Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, 
mentions the existence of a white lithographic limestone, spreading over a 
tract of country eight or ten miles square, about the head-waters of the 
Litthke Muskingum. 

The geological features of Ohio are very interesting, and the proposed 
survey will without doubt be productive of important results. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—Professor Ingraham, author of ‘The South- 
West,’ has a romance in press at New-York, which will be published about 
the first of the present month. It is entitled ‘ Lafitte, the Pirate of the 
Gulf. The period of the story is that of our Late War with Great Britain; 
and the principal localities are the Barritarian Islands, and the vicinity of 
New-Orleans. Through the politeness of the author, we are enabled to give 
our readers a taste of the work in anticipation of its publication. We have 
several scenes by us, in sheets, which would give a better idea of the charac- 
ter of the story than the one which we present; but we have made 
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choice of this, for its graphic and striking delineation of the celebrated Pi- 
rate, who was long the terror of the Gulf. Though the personages are 
principally fictitious, ‘Lafitte’ is a historical romance, and embraces in its 
action a very interesting period of our history. From what we have seen 
of it, we judge that it will more than sustain the reputation acquired for its 
talented author, by his former intelligent, sprightly, and popular work. 

The Walshes, father and son, have retired from the editorial chair of the 
«American Quarterly Review.’ The work has passed into hands less known 
to fame; but it is conjectured, by those who have opportunities of knowing 
something about the matter, that the change will not operate to its disad- 
vantage. Be this as it may, there is nocritic inthe country, whose opinion 
carried more weight, than that of Mr. Walsh the father; and our periodical 
literature contains in its ranks no sounder head, purer heart, or more feli- 
citous writer. On these accounts, therefore, if no others, the withdrawal! of 
this gentleman, from a station where so much ability and firmness are 
necessary, is to be regretted. | 

James Hall, Esq., having dissolved his connection with the publishers of 
the ‘ Western Monthly Magazine,’ that work is now placed under the edito- 
rial control of Joseph Reese Fry, Esq., who has for some time Leen one of 
its principal contributors. 

Edgar A. Poe, Esq., formerly of Baltimore, Md., is announced as the 
future (and for sometime past) editor of the ‘ Southern Literary Messe::ger.’ 

Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, of Lexington, has a work on the history, con- 
dition, resources, and-so-forth, of ‘Texas, upon the eve of publication. The 
fair author, we understand, has drawn upon her own personal observation for 
much of the contents of the work, and in the rest has had the assistance of 
gentlemen of intelligence and education, long residents of Texas. Judging 
by the extracts that have been published in the newspapers while the volume 
was running through the press, we think it will prove a work of great inter- 
est and value. The statistical and descriptive portions, are interspersed 
with agreeable sketches of some of the more prominent of the brave Revo- 
lutionists. 


LITERATURE OF THE SoutH.—Tlie South comes up to the support of its 
periodical literature in handsome style. The ‘Southern Literary Journal,’ 
of Charleston, South Carolina, and the ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ of 
Richmond, Virginia, both sprang into existence about a year ago, and are 
already established upon a basis which permits no doubt of their success.— 
They have large subscriptions, and, judging from the list of payments as 
published in every number, punctual patrons. They are published monthly, 
in octavo form; and the annual subscription of each is five dollars. The 
South-Carolina work, in a late number, publishes a list of new subscriptions 
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and payments, for one month, which ccntains one hundred and eighty names, 
sixty of which were obtained in Charleston, and sixty-one forwarded from 
Mobile, Alabama. ‘The Virginia work for May contains a similar list, of 
nearly equal extent.—This is doing business in a right spirit. The south- 
ern people are sctting an excellent examp'e; and we hope soon to see the 
day when it shall be followed by those ot the West. It is a pleasure to 
publish a good magazine, when one gets handsomely paid for his labor; and 
not a very difficult thing to procure excellent articles, whea one is furnished 
with the means of remunerating men of genius and learning, for the exer- 
cise of their talents. If the periodical literature of the West is a whit in- 
ferior, in any respect, to that of other sections of the Union, it is solely the 
fault of those whose business and pleasure it ought to be to support it. 
That it is not inferior, however, the testimony is recorded of many of the 
most able and respectable journals throughout the country. But the patronage 
extended to it, is far short of that which tse Last and South bestow 
upon theirs. Patience is a great virtue, and to Jive in hope, even though sur- 
rounded by shadows, not the worst state of existence conceivable. 


Common Scuoois or Cincrnnati.—The annual procession of the pupils 
of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, took place on the 17th June. It con- 
sisted of rising two thousand children, boys and girls, between the ages of 
six and sixteen, handsomely dressed, with blue ribins flying, badges exhibi- 
ted, and their appropriate banners borne proudly aloft. They were accom- 
panied by the school visitors and trustees, and by their teachers, male and 
female, and moved in fine order from the corner of Broadway and Fifth street, 
down to Front, on Front west to Main, up Main to Fifth, and on Fifth east 
to the Methodist Chapel, where the exercises of the day were concluded with 
appropriate services. The general appearance of the children was healthful 
and intelligent, and many of them had countenances of exceeding beauty and 
interest, beaming with pride and satisfaction. 

A more interesting spectacle, than this procession presented, has seldom 
greeted our eyes. And as we gazed on the future fathers and mothers, 


statesmen and scholars, artisans and merchants, of our great republic, and 


considered the circumstances under which they then appeared—the happy and 
fortunate objects of a wise and noble system of general education, a system 
from whose benefits none are excluded, and to partake in which all are invited 
and urged—a prayer came unbidden from our heart, that the heritage which 
our fathers left us, might be by us transmitted to these our children, as whole, 
and glorious, and strong, as we found it: as whole, in unity of sentiment and 
interest; as glorious, in high purposes ané noble deeds; as strong, in power 
to withstand the earthquake-shock of faction, the underminings of avarice and 
discontent, the plots and counter-plots of individual ambition. 
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Gretna Green.—The blacksmith——as he was called, although properly 
speaking he was no more kin to Vulcan than we are——is dead! He was tlie 
Great High Priest of the hymeneal rites; and before him, in breathless haste, 
lovers of all ages, descriptions and classes, have stood up to be irrevocably 
linked. Peter Movolie, for such was his name, inherited the title of the Black- 
smith from old Paisley, who died about twenty years ago, which apellation 
was bestowed on him because of the marvellous facility with which he 
welded the sexes together.—-The income of the blacksmith at Gretna Green 
was very considerable, inasmuch as his marriage fees were unusually nu- 
merous. There is a species of wild romance connected with everything 
that relates to Gretna Green, which is peculiarly interesting. At this cele- 
brated goal of runaway lovers, a week does not pass without instances of 
intense and unconquerable passion, deceiving and triumphing over the 
schemes of avaricious parents, and Machiaveliam guardians. 


Petuam Novets: Vou. v1.—Mr. Drake has received and laid upon our table 
the sixth volume of Harper and Brothers’ uniform edition of Bulwer’s novels. 
It contains ‘Eugene Araim;’ a work in many respects superior to most of the 
distinguished author’s productions, and as a whole, inferior perhaps only to 
the ‘Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ ‘Pompeii,’ and ‘Rienzi.’ The neat typography 
and beautiful binding of the Harpers’ edition of the Pelham novels, are 
worthy of all commendation; and, as we view these works, there is not 
much else commendable about two-thirds of them. 


Nortu-Amertcan Review: No. xcr.—Nine articles, mostly of a solid 
character, make up the contents of the April number of this quarterly. They 
are entitled: Popular poetry of the Teutonic nations; Moral philosophy; 
The Alcestis of Euripides, with notes; History of Rome; Professor Hitch- 
cock’s report on the geology. &c., of Massachusetts; History of Concord; 
Brougham’s Natural Theology; Social condition of Women; The legal pro- 
fession in England.—Boston: Gray and Bowen, publishers. Cincinnati: 
Josiah Drake. 


Our Five.—Received and on file for our August number: 1. The fic- 
tional literature of the last ten years, considered with reference to its influ- 
ence on the mind, manners and morals, of the American community; 2. 
Musketoe-Court, an Oddity; 3. Ancient Home of the Moravian Indians; 
4. A Legend of the St. Anthony; 5. Development of Intellect. 





